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BUNYAN AND HIS TIMES* 


Tur condition of England during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century has extensively and deservedly attracted the notice of many 
recent writers. There were, undoubte dly, more just opinions promul- 
gated, more great principles developed, and more moral and political 
rights established by the Great Rebellion, as some choose to term it, 
than by any other event of English history. But years elapsed before 
the nation recovered from the effects of that tremendous ¢ xplosion of 
popular fury. Society meanwhile was in a state of terrible commo- 
tion. The billows continued to heave and swell long after the storm 
had passed. During the reign of the first Charles, up to the outbreak 
of the Great Rebellion, the nation was in a state of the most intense 
mental excitement, and was daily growing wild with rage. But there 
still . mained unviolated the form, at least, of a regular Establishment. 
The Government, venerable for its antiquity and its renowned sue- 
cession of sovereigns, still maintained its place in the reverence of 
the people, though they detested the tyranny of its present Head. 
The exasperation of the public mind was indeed fearful. But it 

was, for a while, smothered under a decent respect for many time- 
honore d forms, which the people were hardly yet prepared utterly to 
demolish in one tremendous assertion of their rights. It was the calm 
which precedes the storm. But still it was a calm. 

It is the opinion of some who deserve to be heard with respect, 
that Charles might have retraced his steps from any point in his mad 
career, previous to the attempted arrest of the five me ymbers of the 
House of Commons. But, thank Heaven, tyrants are seldom men of 
much judgment or discretion. Their arbitrary usurpation, which, by 
occasional hollow concessions and shows of respect for the public 
liberty, might oppress with impunity, generally works its own cure by 
its reckless violence. Charles, by the act to which we have referred, 
passed a limit which he afterw ards vainly sighed, in the bitterness of 
his soul, to recross, and rashly expose ‘d himself to a catastrophe 
— Meme - - — . 

* A part of this article has previously caput elsewhere in encthas form. 
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as irresistible as Destiny, the vengeance of a self-delivered and deter- 
mined people. 

From the confusion which ensued upon the death of the King, there 
sprang, at the touch of the Protector, a government perfectly adapted 
to its purpose, respected and obeyed at home, reverenced and dreaded 
abroad. Never had justice been so impartially administered in Eng- 
land: never had the terror of her name given her such a rank in the 
scale of nations. 

But, though the Protectorate was perfect in its kind, there were 
many interests which such a government could never control, and 
which were, consequently, still left in confusion. Such an administra- 
tion as that of Cromwell is to a long-established government, in a quiet 
and peaceful community, what martial law is to the ordinary forms of 
justice. It is certainly much better that a province, to the control of 
which common judicial measures are inadequate, should be governed 
by martial law, than by no law at all. But martial law can do little 
more than suppress such outrageous crimes as would rend to frag- 
ments the very frame-work of society. It cannot enter into every 
private dwelling and restore tranquillity and quiet to its affrighted in- 
mates. It cannot fill the secret abodes of vice with morality and vir- 
tue. It cannot surround with sincere worshipers the deserted altar of 
Religion. 

Cromwell did for the English people all that any government could 
have done. He curbed with a strong hand the spirit of lawlessness 
engendered by the Civil War. He made England a refuge to the 
Protestants who were persecuted in almost every other state in Eu- 
rope. He left his countrymen to worship God after the manner pre- 
scribed by their own consciences. But he could not legislate them 
into personal piety. He could not, in the four years of his Protector- 
ate, completely substitute for the moral desolation which the Civil 
War had spread over England, the mild and peaceful influence of a 
spiritual faith. 

The Puritans were indeed distinguished by most intensely devo- 
tional frames of mind. Beyond almost any other class of men which 
the world has ever seen, they were absorbed in contemplation of 
scenes celestial and eternal. But their peculiar faith was not adapted 
to influence any who were not of their austere and rigorous tempera- 
ment. ‘The religious notions of the English people were indissolubly 
connected with the magnificent and impressive ceremonial of the Es- 
tablishment. But for imposing cathedrals, reverberating with the heavy 
swell of pealing organs, the Puritans were substituting comfortless 
and uncomely meeting-houses, squeaking with the nasal twang of their 
drawling psalm-tunes. For the prelates of the Establishment, learned, 
accomplished, refined, robed in the graceful folds of their holy vest- 
ments, and discoursing in smooth and flowing periods, the Puritans 

resented their blunt and boorish, strait-coat, Round-head preachers, 
Folding forth in a stragge, unearthly dialect, which eschewed all car- 
nal gloss, mysterious tales of desperate conflicts with the arch-enemy, 
and enpourene visions of the-New Jerusalem. Psalm-books took the 
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place of the Liturgy. The high-days of the Church were scouted as 
relics of the Babylonish harlot. Refinement and elegance of man- 
ners was a sure evidence that the Old Ene my was putting on his gar- 
ments of light. 

The people at large regarded the stern and austere devotion of the 
Puritans with abhorrence. Even the sincere and charitable inquirers 
of those times could ascertain but little of the actual character of that 
wonderful sect. ‘Their grotesque peculiarities, their contempt of hu- 
man applause, combined, perhaps, with a haughty affectation of singu- 
larity and mystery, blinded many a candid observer to their inherent 
nobleness. Much less could the common populace, who took men as 
they found them, and who never cared to descend, in their examina- 
tions, deeper than to the shape of the coat, the length of the hair, or 
the style of the speech, rightly apprehend the true character and 
worth of the Puritans. They looked upon them with mingled won- 
der and contempt. They knew nothing of the lofty views and the 
sublime aspirations of these enthusiasts. They couk i not attend them 
in their frequent and mysterious wanderings to the other world. 'T hey 

saw them when they returned, and wondered, as men always wonder 
at the wild and frightful aspect of one who has just emerge ‘d from ter- 
rible and unknown scenes. But there was no common ground be- 
tween the Saints and the World, on which their true character could 
be intelligibly explained. ‘The people could no beiter have been made 
to comprehend their wild vagaries than the peasantry of Crotona could 
have been instructed in the Esoteric mysteries of Pythagoras. It 

was indeed an age of excitement, nay, even of enthusiasm. But the 
enthusiasm of men in general was lethargy, when compared with that 
of the Saints. 

Ilence the moral and religious influence of the Puritans on the 
English people was probably small and weak. 

Upon a few devoted champions méinly devolved the work of main- 
taining the remnant of religious faith which had survived the terrible 
commotions of the nation. We cannot but ascribe it to the benevo- 
lent wisdom of Providence, that there flourished, about this epoch, the 
noblest circle of great and good men which England has ever pro- 
duced within the compass of a century. We speak not now of the 
philosophers, the poets, and the men of letters. Milton, Newton, 
Locke, Boyle, are indeed imperishable names. But their inestimable 
moral influence on their age was somewhat indirect and incidental. 
There were in those days a host of worthies, more exclusively de- 
voted to the sacred se ee a of religion. We know not to what age 
or country we are to look for so splendid a list of Christian divines 
and pulpit orators, as arose at this most perilous crisis that the most 
important nation on earth has ever encountered. 

They differed somewhat in years, and somewhat in opinion. But 
it requires no extraordinary sagacity to perceive the overruling hand 
of Providence, bringing ali their noblest efforts to bear upon the same 
great end. Chillingworth, Taylor, Baxter, Owen, Charnock, Flavel, 
Hopkins, Leighton, South, were nearly all at utter variance, touching 
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many points of inferior practical importance But all, devoting their 
fine abilities and their almost untimiute > ac quire ments to the moral and 
religious weal of the nation, exerted an aggregate of influence, which 
soothed and chastened the turbulent asi of their countrymen. 

It is worthy of notice that, with the exception of © hillingworth, 
these divines were all living alter the Restoration. ‘Though they had 
seen perilous times of confusion and violence and blood, there were 
yet darker and more shameful scenes in reserve to test their faith; 
scenes which every Englishman would gladly tear from the history of 
his country. 

The divines of that day were all eminently devoted to their work. 
With prodigious stores of learning, with sensibilities keenly alive to 
the gentler and finer feelings of our nature, and, in the case of many 
of them, with the most delicate taste, the weight of their fearfal re- 
sponsibilities pressed too heavily upon them to allow of leisure for 
paying court to the Muses, or of wandering amid the grateful shades 
of the Academy. It might answer for the divines of after years, plea- 
santly domic iled in the midst of peace and quiet, to indulge in the de- 
lightful pursuits of literature ; for Robertson to devote his days to his- 
tory ; for Bentley to criticise the classics ; for Pale ‘y to spec ulate upon 
political philosophy. But, when the whole responsibility of saving 
the nation from a complete and hopeless profligacy seemed thrown 
upon the ministers of religion, they were brought to reflect that com- 
mentaries on the classics would never save souls, and that, to confirm 
the souls of believers, one good sermon is of more worth than a score 
of learned dissertations on ethics or philosophy. With the exception 
of the mathematical works of Dr. Barrow, it does not appear that any 
exclusively secular employment was prosecuted, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by any distinguished English clergyman of that period, 

Most of the divines to whom we have referred were attached to the 
English Church. ‘The regard which, even amid the universal sensu- 
ality of the Restoration, was paid to the external forms of the Estab- 
lishment, secured to them an impunity, and even respect, which the 
Puritan ministers could by no means obtain. Many of these stern 
and uncompromising messengers of the truth had been scattered in all 
directions, when the second Charles ascended the throne. <A few re- 
mained to waste their scorn and pity on the “ reign of the strumpets,” 
and to afford, like Christian and Faithful at Vanity-Fair, a butt for the 
hooting and jesting of worthless buffoons, not one of whom durst wag 
his finger at a Saint in the better d; ys of the stern Protector. 

But there remained m: any non- -conformists who were not Puritans. 
There were many Presbyterians, and some Baptists. Of these latter 
was Joun Bunyan, of whom it is the highest praise which can be 
bestowed to mention his name. He had, as is well known, labored 
earnestly and successfully among his brethren, during the last few 
years of the Commonwealth, and the period of anarchy which suc- 
ceeded. But on the very year when the great ni itional revel of the 
Restoration commenced, he was viole ntly torn from his labor of love, 
and soon alter, like Luther in the Wartburg, secluded for years, that 
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his noble mind might hold more intimate communion with itself and 
with its Maker. ‘Thus, while all England, with searce an exes plion, 
was but a loathsome scene of blasphemy and obscenity, the great Alle- 
yorist Was quietly tracing the Progress of the Pilgrim to a better 
world, in a work which can perish only when the language which 
contains it shall have faded from the memories of men 

All of Bunyan that was not infinitely beyond the reach of any of 
his friends, was moulded by the Baptists "The v could tell him of 


their own spiritual conflicts, though they could net teach him to por- 
tray the terrible scenes of the Grace \bounding Thev first taught 
him the value of his Bible, and their example, undoubtedly, first led 
him to peruse and reflect upon its sacred pages. But he 


could never 
have learned in their school to draw the wonderful imagines of the 


‘Temple Spiritualized, They could tell him of the fiery trials of the 
way which lay before him. But, when he came to de scribe the super- 
natural jovs and sorrows of the Pilgrim, he was perfectly aware that 
le must re ly upon his own exertions, nor did he ask assistance from 
any earthly friend. This brethren could edify him by their exhorta- 
tions, and induce him to display his own * gifts.” But when they 
heard his words that acted hhe a spell, they were almost ready to 
exclaim, like the astonished neighbors of a Greater than he. © Is 
not this the carpenter's son? and his brethren and his sisters, are they 
not with us? whence then hath this man all these things ’ 

The character of the English Baptists of that period was well 
adapted to introduce such a genius as that of Bunyan to its appropri- 
ate work. But they wanted such a spirit as could spmpathize with 
his world-wide charity. ‘Their virtues were many and exalted , their 
faults few and venial. Their souls were continually exposed to the 
expansive influence of the Christian faith. ‘They differed on only a 
single point from many of their brethren, to whom the vy were hound 
by the strongest of all ties, the tie of common sufferings for a com- 
mon cause. But, notwithstanding their liberal and exalting faith, Bun- 
van was often obliged to rebuke, and sometimes severely, the unchari- 
tableness of his brethren of the close-communion or “ water-baptism 
way.” It is no small glory to an illiterate tinker of the seventeenth 
century, that he should have cherished a Christian love more compre- 
hensive than can be found in some of the most enlightened circles of 
the nineteenth. 

One biographer of Bunyan claims for the Baptists the credit. of 
having introduced the Tinker to the world) However they may have 
encouraged him in “ exposing his gifts” in exhortation, neither they 
nor any other class of men can claim the honor of having “ handed 
the rustic stranger up to fame.” He owed it to nothing but the in- 
tense and inexpressible fire of his own genius, that, as he was return- 
ing home from the “touching and comforting sermon,” he “* wished 
for a pen and ink that he might write.” ‘The wish was a natural one, 
and it was not improbable that there met him then, though dimly, the 
vision of his future usefulness and deathless fame. He had been en- 
couraged, while yet a youth, to rise, though it was with fear and trem- 
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bling, in the midst of the venerable God-fearing men and women of 
the Church in Bedford. He had seen the big tears falling, as he 
spoke, from eyes which never wept for trifles. He had seen the rigid 
hands of many a stern old saint clasped in a rapture of gratitude that 
God had blessed His young servant. He had heard the groan of re- 
pe ntance from lips which had been seldom parted but with oaths. 

There arose before his imagination the prospect of addressing the 
same burning words to hearts which his feeble voice could never 
reach. He would make a book! He would publish abroad the in- 
tense longings of his soul, that light from the other world might meet, 
as ithad himself, the roysterers whom the Lloly-Day now found at be ll. 
ringing, or playing at hocke ‘y on the village-green. He would thunder 
against vice in a voice that should start the drunkard from his ¢ ups, 
and the lecher from his night’s debauch. Perhaps his little book 
might reach the eye of the thoughtless king. If so, his pleasure- 
loving majesty, whether he would hear or forbear, should at least hear 
plainer names for his sins, and plainer warnings to forsake them, than 
were wont to be uttered by time-serving bishops and velvet-fingered 
deans. 

As Bunyan’s character was partly moulded by the Baptists, so his 
exertions in the sacred desk were mainly confined to them. Nor is it 
probable that, but for his imprisonment, his labors would ever have 
been extended beyond their litte community. But, though by that 
disgraceful proce “lure his own generation was robbed of twelve of the 
most valuable years of his life, some of those years were given to 
posterity. the have no reason to complain, But for the * certain 
place where was a den,’ the dreamer would never have ‘ lain down to 
sleep.’ 

But it wes not in vain that he spent so many years of his life as he 
did among the Baptists. Before he entered into Bedford jail and gave 
himself to future generations, his brethren had given him half his 
spiritual training. ‘Their discipline was needful for the education of 
his heart. ‘They lived in constant view of the life to come, and had 
trained their souls to a proud contempt for the interests of time. 
Their only schools for learning were meditation and prayer. ‘Their 
only library was the Bible. ‘The only end of their ambition was a 
golde n harp and crown ; the only object of their terror an angry glance 
from the great Eye, which, they felt sure, was beaming in kindness 
above them. They had learned to despise the splendid rites of the 
Establishment. They looked with supreme contempt on the lofty and 
magnificent cathedrals, where hireling prelates led the pompous hom- 
age of unhumbled worshipers. ‘They remembered those of old, who 
wandered in deserts and in mountains, in dens and caves of the earth, 
of whom the world was not worthy. Conscious that the world was 
as little worthy of themselves, they turned without reluctance to the 
solemn shades of a temple not made with hands. They were con- 
tent to be driven from the haunts of men, while they might be ad- 
mitted to the immediate presence of the Most High. In the sacred 
seclusion of the forests they were wont to gather their little company, 
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and there they reverently listened to the Deity speaking in His own 
works. ‘They knew that a contrite heart is a worthier abode for 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, than the most imposing structure 
that men have ever reared. They worshiped Him ‘in spirit and in 
truth.’ 

from such a nursery did Bunyan go forth to his work. We have 
hinted that the school of the B: aptists was inadequate to the noua te 
tramimg of his character. It was so, because the vy could not compre- 
hend, and of course made little allowance for, the wild vagaries of an 
almost omnipotent imagination. It never entered their minds that, un- 
der the rough exterior of their brother, there lay a faculty which was 
ever extending before him a gorgeous panorama, crowded with all 
forms of life and beauty, of death and de formity. ‘They saw in the 
Christian dispensation merely what any humble believer sees in it, a 
gracious scheme for the salvation of a ruined race. But to Bunyan 
the whole scene glowed under a new na The change was like 
that wrought in Pygmalion’s lovely statue by the transformation. If 
they took delight in contemplation, he was in raptures. If they were 
in raptures, he was already in the Beautiful City, among the Shining 
Ones. His sorrow was their agony. His agony they might thank 
Heaven they never endured, Lf they felt an ine lination to do evil. he 
could distine tly see the malignant glance of his arch-enemy, ul aming 
through the beautiful mask: he could feel that iron grasp dragging 
him down to perdition. If they caught faint glimpses of future bliss, 
he was in the very midst of Be alah. The dark river shrank to a rill, 
He heard the voices of the inhabitants of the City: he even walked 
with them ; ‘ for in this land the Shining Ones commonly walked, be- 
cause it was upon the borders of Heaven.’ 

To the vigor of his imagination was, doubtless, partly owing his 
fondness for the Apocalypse. By most Christians that wonderful 
vision, with the exceptions of a few brief portions, is read only as a 
study, with commentaries and Biblical lexicons. Bunyan wanted no 
assistance but the magic wand of his imagin: tion, While his breth- 
ren were quietly reading of the ‘ many mansions,’ described with such 
beautiful simplicity by the Great Teacher, he was almost ‘ carried 
away in spirit,’ and shown ‘that great city the holy Jefsalem, de- 
scending out of heaven from God.’ Death was to them the thief in 
the night—to him the grim monster who sat onthe pale horse. ‘They 
thought of the Judgment as the division of the sheep and the goats ; 
he, as the giving up by Death and Hell of the dead that were in them, 
and the judging of the dead, before the Great White Throne, out of the 
things written in the books. Let us observe, in passing, that there is 
a benevolent wisdom exhibited in these various descriptions of the 
same scenes. As the Scriptures were intended for the refined and 
the coarse, the wise and the foolish, the learned and the unlearned, so 
are their sacred teachings presented in a multitude of varied forms, 
sublime and simple, majestic and familiar. Archbishop Whately has 
remarked that the framers of the English liturgy paired together 
words of Latin and Saxon derivation, expressing the same idea, 
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that they might meet the understanding and the taste of every wor- 
shiper. On the same principle are those wonderfully diverse styles 
occurring in the Seriptures. 

Some of Bunyan’s brethren were learned. A late biographer has an 
anecdote of one, who, when put on trial as a dissenter, escaped by 
pleading in Greek, and again, probably, when requested to employ 
some other language, in -lebrew. Some among the brethren were 
gifted in preaching. Many, doubtless, had various accomplishments 
of which Bunvan was devoid. But there was no imagination which 
could cope or sympathize with his. ‘They marveled at him, as boys 
marvel at the feats of an adventurous comrade. ‘To the intense vivid- 
ness of that imagination must be attributed the lively interest which 
we feel in every step of the Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘That was a vision 
rather than a dream. ‘The relator casts a strange spell about us when 
we enter his magic circle. We forget all outward things while the 
wonderful revelation is made to pass before us, 

In almost every other branch of his art Bunyan has had his supe- 
riers. But we must claim for him, in this respect, an absolute su- 
premacy. We are amused, as we peruse ‘Thompson’s Castle of In- 
dolence ; but we feel no trembling solicitude for the success of the 
Knight of Arms and Industry. We are instructed by the visions of 
Maraton and Mirza; but there is littl impression of reality about the 
Important scenes presented, We marvel as we read that strange and 
frightful episode about Death and Sin’ and the Portress of Hell with 
her loathsome brood ; but we feel no earnest anxiety for the preven- 
tion of the contest between Death and Satan, nor very much about 
which conquers, if they fight. Far otherwise is it with the Pilgrim. 
Every little girl fears for his safety when Apollyon gets him down, as 
intensely as if she were herself in that terrible grasp. She is as 
highly delighted, when Christian produces the key which will open 
any lock in doubting Castle, as though she had herself lain in the 
dungeon. 

Another peculiar merit of the Pilgrim's Progress is the skill with 
which a certain dignity and sacredness is cast about things ordinary 
and almost farcical. Addison, in one of his ingenious criticisms on 
Milton, finds fault with his favorite for Belial’s undignified triumph at 
the rout of the angels. If such mirthful sallies are improper in an 
epic poem, the fault must be laid exclusively to the charge of the au- 
thor. ‘The characters and scenes of that species of poetry generally 
are, and always may be, the most exalted which can be selected. For 
this reason Llomer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, have all introduced su- 
perior Intelligences and celestial scenery into their plots, but no one 
of them has gone below our species, nor even made remarkably promi- 
nent an undignified specimen of mankind. Hence no possible con- 
straint can force the writers of heroic poetry to the introduction of 
ludicrous scenes. But it is not so with an allegory, at least with such 
an one as this of Bunyan. He professes to give us the history of a 
Christian’s journey through the world. The nature of the subject is 
such that, even though treated allegorically, many familiar scenes 
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must be introduced, especially by a writer whose first great object is 
the good of the common people. An incontestable evidence of genius 
is, boldly to introduce such scenes, and still to maintain throughout an 
unbending dignity. This praise we claim for the ‘Tinker. 

The only other first-rate all gory in our language, of much length, 
is the Faerie Queen. An excellent writer, in comparing that great 
poem with the very work which we have under notice, complains of 
the tediousness of the former. We conce ive that a single sentence, 
which that writer has dropped rather incidentally, contains the gist of 
the whole matter: * We become sick of Cardinal V irtue s and Deadly 
Sins, and long for the society of plain men and women.” Both Spen- 
ser and Bunyan had two different and optional courses before them. 
‘They might confine their scenes to a purely ideal world, and, by avoid- 
ing all connection with ordinary daily affairs, avoid all risk of vulgar 
incidents ; or they might descend to the common walks of life and 
take the accompanying hazard. Spenser chose the former course ; 
and, owing to his continually straining after remoteness from common 
associations, which Mr. Leigh Hunt affirms is one of his chief attrac. 
tions, he has lost that lively interest which is, perhaps, inseparable 
from such associations, unless we are compensated by the magnificent 
imagery and the imposing epithets of heroic poetry. Bunyan chose 
the latter course ; and his success has been complete. He has not 
only risked the occurrence of scenes in themselves devoid of dignity ; 
he has even delibe rately introduced such scenes ; and yet, under his 
hand, they appear stripped of all unworthy associations. ‘There is, 
plainly, something very far from the romantic or the heroic about 
floundering and tumbling in the mud. Yet not one reader im a thou- 
sand finds his mirth excited by the adventure of Christian in the 
Slough of Despond. Most writers would have put Christian and 
Faithful somewhere else, at Vanity Fair, than in a cage. So ludicrous 
a specimen of persecution is hardly ever exhibited in real life. But 
the narration introduces no unworthy suggestions to the mind of the 
reader. Instead of smiling in the recollection of the animals cooped 
up at the last show, he is too deeply interested in the fate of the 
guiltless sufferers, to be amused by the method of their torture. It is 
the peculiar excellence of Bunyan, that, whatever is gained for the 
common people by this homeliness of incident, is pure gain, and by 
no means obtained by the sacrifice of dignity or good taste. 

A great obstacle to the success of Allegory has been noticed by Mr. 
James Montgomery ; the anticipation of the reader’s judgment by the 
names of personified moral qualities. ‘The most exquisite pleasure, 
of which the mind is capable, perhaps, is derived from discovery ; as 
well of error as of truth. It is matter of common remark, that the 
most successful writers of fiction, whether in verse or prose, whom 
the world has ever seen, carefully avoid deseriptive explanations of the 
characters which they introduce. The characters are brought forward, 
and the reader may enjoy the gratification of detecting from their con- 
Versation and actions, their individual peculiarities. Of this pleasure 
we are liable to be robbed by these unwelcome titles, to which we 

VOL. xm. 2 
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have referred. Every reader can conjecture very nearly what Mr. 
By-Ends, and Mr. Hold-the-World, and Mr. Facing-both-Ways will 
sav. Their names affect us like the officious kindness of a friend, 
who takes pains to inform us, when in the midst of an interesting tale, 
how it willterminate. ‘This nomenclature must, necessarily, be intro- 
duced to some extent in Allegory. Even here, however, Bunyan has 
displayed his skill, To all his most prominent characters he has given 
general and comprehensive appellations. | Christian, Evangelist, 
Goodwill, Faithful, Hopeful, and ‘Talkative allow, without deviation 
from dramatic propriety, much more scope for the invention than For- 
malist, Save-All, and Money-Love. ‘The former, therefore, appear 
frequently, and oceupy much of the reader's attention, while the latter 
are soon removed from the stage. 

But it is the crowning excellence of the Pilgrim’s Progress, that it 
unites two qualities, indispensable indeed, but which most other writers 
of Allegory have found utterly incompatible ; universality of applica- 
tion, and lively imterest in the narrative. 

The Pilgrim is a cosmopolite. He belongs alike to all nations and 
to allages. The Record of his Progress has been translated into al- 
most every language of Christendom. It no more belongs to an Eng- 
lish Baptist than to a converted savage of the Fega Islands. It is 
read with equal interest by English firesides, in the literary coteries 
of the Metropolis, in the log-cabins of our own Western wilds, and 
by the scores of heathen tribes, to whom it has been transferred by our 
missionaries. 

Allegory has, in this respect, a great advantage over the Drama. It 
is universal, while the Drama must be more or less local. Had 
Shakspeare called Othello Jealousy, Macbeth Ambition, and Shylock 
Revenge, he would have given us, we do not say very stupid plays, 
but no plays at all. We should have had most intolerable allegories. 
Shakspeare has never had his equal. But, notwithstanding the echant- 
ing scenery continually conjured up before us by that magnificent im- 
agination, it is not to be denied that somewhat of interest is lost by the 
necessity of confining the attention to a particular period and locality. 
Whatever the Commentators may say about the masterly delineations 
of human nature, and the certainty that human nature must always 
interest human beings, it is quite clear that most Englishmen are 
much more interested in Ivanhoe than in Coriolanus, and most Scotch- 
men in Old Mortality than inthe Winter’s ‘Tale. Not that Sir Walter 
is, in any wise, comparable tothe Great Dramatist; but that the scenes 
of his own country, and the deeds of his own countrymen, must, from 
the nature of things, interest a man more than the characters and 
scenes of other lands. For the same reason, those plays of Shak- 
speare which are drawn from English history, are, at present, much 
more popular on the British stage than (to borrow a term from the ar- 
tists) his mere compositions. 

Nearly all allegories, on the contrary, are of universal application. 
It can hardly be otherwise. Personifications of Justice, Mercy, Hope, 
no more belong to a particular age or country, than do those qualities 
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themselves. ‘The Faerie Queen has this excellence, if we ean style 
it suc th. And the Faerte (Wuecen is equi lly Interesting tomen of eve ry 
nation ; that is, it is of no interest to any of them. But the Pilgrim, 
though he is no more a Scotchman than a Frenchman, excites the 
sympathy of the Scotch as truly as Bruce or Wallace; though no 
more a Frenchman than a Scotchman, he is as interesting to the 
French as Joan of Arc. This investment of a general character 
with so vivid a particular interest, is the pecuhar glory of the ‘Tink- 
er. ‘To Bunyan we must look, and to Bunyan alone, for truth, uni- 
versal, abstract, and exalted, interwoven with a narrative with which 
every school-boy is delighted. 

But his life hh; is earned yreater honor to his he ‘art than his Lrnaype rish- 
able writings have acy juired for his intellect. With his lot cast hy 
Providence in pe rilous times, first, when the stern sanctimoniousness 
of the Puritans brought Religion into the market to be bought and sold, 
and every debauchee in England began with a demure countenance 
and a whining cant to beg the pravers of the Saints; and again, when 
his country had given herself up to be governed by strumpets and buf- 
foons, and faithful men were few and feeble; not the least whisper of 
hypocrisy or cowardice do his bitterest enemies couple with his name, 
In whatever view we look upon him, he is ever the faithtul and conti- 
ding follower of the Divine Friend, who had saved him from a fate 
more terrible than ever entered into even Ais imagination. Whether 
leading forth his littl church to their asylum in the woods, and lifting 
their aspirations to their Common F ather, till his relentless pursuers 
traced him to that last retreat, or sitting in the cold gloom of his dun- 
geon, With lis weeping family around him, and his eyes raised toward 


Heaven in prayer for their d: tily bread, he is still the same determined 
champion of the truth, 


“ Serencly treading on his way, 


In hours of trial and dismay,” 


awed by no terrors, discouraged ly no obstacles. 

As such, we delight to reflect upon his venerable countenance, as it 
is delineated in the only likeness which we have ever seen, at all an- 
swering to our conce ‘ption, * mild and gentle, but firm and inflexible. 
Socrates, as Xenophon tells us, was in the habit of confidently assign- 
ing a fine intellect to a stranger of imposing persons il appearance, We 
love to reverse the Process ; and from the noble productions of Bun- 
yan’s mind, our idea of his countenance may be readily imagined. 
Though the adventures of his Pilgrim, in many respects resemble his 
own, yet he was certainly endued with a faculty indispensable to all 
writers of fiction, that of abstracting the reader's attention from the 
writer and fixing it upon the characters represented, But not even the 
lively interest excited by every step of the Pilgrim, can shroud from 
our mental view the mild e xpression of that benevolent eye, the serene 


— _ ee - --— — 
ne - - . 


* Prefixed to Appleton’s reprint of the Life by Rev. Robert Philip. 
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meekness of those venerable features. All of Bunyan that was mortal 
has passed from among men. But his memory is with us and will be 
eternal. We do not exaggerate his virtues. We have no expectation 
of increasing his fame. Both are above dependence upon eulogy. 
But we believe that, when future generations shall recount the proud 
list of worthies which graced his era, the noble powers of his mind 
and the exalted qualities of his heart will secure for him an honorable 
place in that catalogue of immortal names. t 





MOB LAW. 


Ir there is any one distinguishing characteristic of a highly civilized 
people, it is a deep reverence for the authority of Law. In the earlier 
stages of society, laws were but the fiat of a despot, or the caprice of 
some petty chieftain—so many independent acts of volition, varying 
with the character of the lawgiver, rather than based upon the princi- 
ples of eternal Justice. But, as civilization and Law proceed in par- 
allel lines, and with equal velocity, when society began to acquire per- 
manency and stability, laws partook of the same general improvement. 
‘Things began to be seen in their relations. As with the prophet in 
the valley of vision, * the dry bones came together, each to his fellow, 
the sinews and the flesh came up upon them, to bind them together,” 
and to clothe them in beauty, until the system of Law, no longer an 
aggregation of unconnected parts, was compacted into one harmonious 
whole, and there was breathed into it the vital energy of life and uniform 
action. ‘Thus gifted withunity,it becomes atonce the rulerand the slave 
of society, penetrating all its existence, regulating all its movements. It 
is the conservator of its advancing strength, the sovereign of its daily 
life. It sends its pulsation, like the blood in the animal economy, 
through all the arteries of the social system, and as society progresses 
toward the fully-developed stature of the perfect man, it deepens its 
channels, finds its way into those unknown before, and circulates still 
farther from the central heart. We find accordingly that in proportion 
to a nation’s advances in civilization, the province of Law becomes 
more widely extended, and departments of Trade, Morals and Politics, 
are subjected to its sway, which it would have been impossible to bring 
under its control at an earlier period. The License, Seduction and 
Election laws are instances of this extension. ‘Thus the burden is 
forever on the increase ; and yet, like the atmosphere around us, it is 
so all-pervading, that, though it presses upon us with tremendous pow- 
er, we scarcely feel its weight. In a barbarous age, however, the case 
is far different. At this period of a nation’s history, though laws be 
few and simple, it requires the utmost exercise of arbitrary power to 
enforce a constrained obedience. ‘The spirit of insubordination, or, 
as we are accustomed to call it, the Mob spirit, is then in full vigor, 
and all the machinery of despotism must be called in to repress it. 
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Destitute of the lubricating influences of a deep-seated reverence for 
Law and Order, the whole machine of government drags heavily, and, 
from the friction of its parts, soon wears out, which gives rise to in- 
numerable dynasties and interminable changes. In such a state, too, 
there is no security for the exercise of individual opinion ; but the Mob 
spirit binds down all to a slavish conformity to popular ignorance and 
prejudice. Nay, more: to the class of inde ‘pendent minds, property 
and even life itself are left in fearful jeopardy. ‘Thus we flatter our- 
selves that we have succeeded in establishing the see ‘mingly paradoxi- 
eal proposition, that, in proportion as Law is more unive ‘rsal In its ac- 
tion, more all-penetrating i its effects, its yoke becomes easier—its 
friction less severe: in other words, as the weight is increased, the 
burden is diminished ; as it circulates farther from the central heart, it 
flows with more strength and freedom through its arteries, 
law is indeed God’s vicegerent upon earth. Deriving its authority 
from Him, and faintly shadowing forth the _ s of His more perfect 
Law, it does for the external man what the Gospel rule accomplishes 
for the inner man of the heart. If it cannot compel him to love his 
neighbor as himself, it at least restrains his natural selfishness within 
such limits as are consistent with the safety of society. While it 
affords him his only security in the enjoyment of “ life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” it compels him to accord the same privileges 
his fellow-man. It protects the Non-conformist in his religious 
faith, the Reformer in his warfare with popular prejudice, nay, even 
the Jew and the Infidel in the enjoyment of religious freedom. Like 
Atlas supporting a world upon his shoulders, it sustains the whole 
tissue of our institutions, it bears up the whole fabric of human gov- 
ernment. It is the rock on which rests the whole social system, and 
if its strength be impaired, the whole system tumbles into fragments. 
If such be Law, how fiendish ts the act of him who violates it, who 
boldly advocates the doctrines of Mob rule, and raises a demon spirit 
which it is beyond his power to lay at rest?) The Mob spirit is in 
violation of Divinely-sanctioned Law—of the express command of 
Heaven, to “ obey the powers that be, as ordained of God.” Because 
the Law is sometimes slow in the punishment of crime,—because, 
like all else of human invention, it partakes somewhat in the imper- 
fections of humanity, and thereby suffers the guilty to eseape,—be- 
cause it refuses to deny its protection to the alien, the outcast, the 
down-trodden,—because it extends its broad shield over the Catholic, 
the Jew, the Mormon,—because it protects the African in his attempts 
to rise from the mire of his degradation to the level of our common 
humanity,—men have been found ready to violate its most sacred pro- 
visions, to tear the criminal from under the Atgis of its protection, to 
trample on the rights of their fellow-citizens, and to kindle the flames 
of the Mob spirit, though they may burn with the unquenchable fury 
of the Greek fire. And can such an act ever be justifiable?) What 
can be more absurd than to break the Law, that we may mend it? 
What can ever justify an act which tears from us those rights stated 
in the Declaration of Independence to be inalienable—rights, some of 
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which, as that of “trial by one’s peers,” date back as far as Magna 
Charta, which overturns the whole fabric of our institutions, and sets 
at defiance the laws of God and man’? We can conceive of no cir- 
cumstance which can make it right for the fiat of a lawless mob to 
reverse or to anticipate the decisions of Justice. "Tis better that the 
criminal should remain unpunished, that the murderer go unhanged, 
that the seducer escape unwhipped of justice, than to commit an act 
which involves a whole community in a common guilt. “Tis better 
to let your bigotry feed upon its own vitals, than to do a deed which shall 
lower your country in the eyes of the world, and imprint upon her na- 
tional escutcheon a dark and eternal stain. 

He who enkindles the Mob spirit, can never anticipate the conse- 
quences of his act. He uncovers the crater of a slumbering volcano, 
whose streams of burning lava may in a single day overwhelm all he 
holds most dear on earth,—Constitution, Law, Government, Religion, 
Home. How fearful an example of this was afforded in the horrible 
excesses of the French revolution, when Religion and Government 
were guillotined together in an hour by a frantic Mob! A spectacle 
scarcely less appalling has been recently presented in the Canton of 
the Pays de Vaud, in Switzerland. By a mobocrat rebellion of the 
true Dorrite genus, a free and happy people have been in one short 
month converted into a raging democracy, a Protestant into an Infidel 
community, and now the ministers of Christ are prohibited from preach- 
ing to their flocks within sight of the home of Calvin. 

But the origin of Mobs is as ignoble as their end is terrible. They 
almost invariably spring from the passions and prejudices of the popu- 
lace, being excited against a small class in the community, who refuse 
to surrender all freedom of mind and heart to the dictation of the ma- 
jority. Indeed, we feel assured that a careful analysis of the motives 
which lead men to engage in them, could not fail to exhibit a craving 
desire to put down freedom of opinion as their efficient cause, as the 
mainspring of the whole movement. Whether it be displayed in the 
Anti-Catholic riots which for three days converted London into a 
battle-field, in the assaults upon abolitionists, which continually dis- 
grace our country, in the attack on Mr. Clay’s office at Lexington, or 
in the Lyneh Law of the South, the spirit is ever one and the same, 
under whatever phase it presents itself. It is perhaps the highest 
end of Law to protect the minority in the enjoyment of their rights. 
But this foul spirit, bidding defiance to the Law, gives the death-blow 
to all freedom of mind and of thought, to the free expression of indi- 
vidual opinion, and compels all to a slavish conformity, or to suffer 
the destruction of their property, nay, even the loss of life. It makes 
public opinion popular despotism, the public will the slavery of the 
individual, the public good the destruction of the citizen. It is ever 
made the instrument of religious and political intolerance, and kindles 
between diflerent classes of the same community an inextinguishable 
hate. ‘Those feuds between the Orange and the Green which have so 
long distracted unhappy Ireland, are our witnesses. ‘The Catholic 
riots of London and the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day, tell but 
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too fearfully their tale of horrors. Surely, if Vox Populi be ever Vox 
Dei, as some men suppose, it bears little resemblance to “the still small 
voice of God,” when expressed in the loud-mouthed uproars of a raging 
Mob. 

But while Mobs are thus terrible for evil, they are powerless for 
good. Being merely ebullitions of intense passion, without concert of 
action, Without any definite and specific object in view, even when 
instituted for the express purpose of resistance to oppression, they 
seldom result in any good, almost never in a permanent rr volution. 
But when this does take place, and the fabric of government is one e 
laid prostrate, then * Let him that is in Judea flee to the mountains,’ 
for his country is on the eve of a revolution, whose convulsive throes 
shall dislocate eve ry joint in the social system. "The superlative hor- 
rors of the revolution in France are to be attrybuted, we think. not so 
much even to their previous Oppression, as. to the fact. that it was 
achieved almost solely hy an infuriate il Mob. "That alone can be pro- 
ductive of lasting benefit, which involves least of the Mob spirit, which 
proceeds most on the basis of the Law and the Constitution, and which 
in fact is commenced, like the English revolution and our own, to de- 
fend Law from usurpation, not to overthrow it, 

Mob Law, then, when employed for the punishment of crime, in- 

volves in itself a dee per, because more widely-extended, guilt. It 
subverts the right of trial by Jury, and wrests from the citizen his 
dearest and most valued privileges. When employed against any par- 
ticular class of the community, it tears from us that most precious fruit 
of the Reformation, Freedom of Thought, and denies to the e:tizen the 
great end and aim of Law, protection to the rights of the minority. 
When exercised in resistance to oppression, it breaks up the fountains 
of the great deep of society, and sets all we hold most dear afloat on a 
raging sea of passion. At all times, then, and under all circumstances, 
it 18 UNJUSTIFIABLE, DANGEROUS, DESTRUCTIVE. 


THE WISH OF THE MAN OF CARE. 


Wuen duty presses all the day, 
From its breaking to its close, 

And the busy mind is still at work, 
Though the body takes repose ; 

And the sleepless brain is full of thoughts, 
And the thoughts are full of pain, 

I think of childhood’s careless hours, 
And wish them back again. 


For then, when evening had come on 
And sealed the eye of day, 

And the working-man his labor left, 
And the idle boy his play ;— 
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When the gentle stars, each in his place, 
Stood out upon the sky, 

And gazed upon the large fair earth 
With tixed and fervent eye ;— 


When the household gathers round the hearth, 
And the yood-man takes the Book, 

And the good-dame checks the childrens’ sport 
With sharp reproving look ; 

When the holy prayer is spoken, 
And the cheerful hymn is sung, 

And each gives each the warin lip-token, 
With a “ goodnight” on the tongue;— 


When the world of sense is quite shut out, 
And the world of fancy in ; 
Yet every thing is real and true, 
Save the one fact of sin; 
Then, nothing jarred our slumber, 
Or broke upon our dreams, 
Till the red round sun had risen up, 
And woke us with his beams. 


THOUGHTS ON THE SOCIAL COMPACT. 


ly government be founded in a Social Compact, we must suppose 
that, before the formation of that compact, man being in what is tech- 
nically styled “the state of nature,” each individual member of the human 
family constituted in himselfa free sovereign and independent state, and 
that society was composed as it were of unconnected particles, until 
the social compact, infusing into the mass cohesive power, hardened ° 
the loose aggregation into that firm foundation, have been reared all the 
institutions of civil society. ‘To this view we have several objections, 
which will be briefly stated. 

This theory seems, if not to involve, at least to be intimately allied 
with, that other one which we consider equally erroneous : we mean 
the doctrine which maintains that the race, originally savage, has 
been progressively developed to its present high state of civilization. 
This mistaken idea we have, without due consideration, received from 
antiquity. Had man been created a barbarian, he must always have 
remained so. In every nation, civilization has advanced under exter- 
nal, not internal, influences. Of an entirely isolated people, emerging 
from the savage into the civilized state, History furnishes no instance. 
The leaven must have been applied from without, or the untutored 
mind had never expanded into intellectual life. The doctrine of a 
State of Nature, in all its bearings on civil and political relations, de- 
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serves to be buried along with the exploded dogmas of the Scholastic 
Philosophy. 

Government, as we hold, derives its origin from a higher source than 
the Social Compact, or any merely human authority—from the Creator 
Himself. In the institution of the family, God pli inted the seed of all 
human government. ‘This germ, as the race increased, has itself ex- 
panded in all directions, co-extensively with the wants which it was 
to supply. It seems clear that the complic ated mechanism of the 
celestial motions can, with no more certainty, be derived from the 
great law of gravity, than government can be deduced from the institu- 
tion of the family relation. As in that exquisite organ, the human 
eye, the Creator has exhibited a perfect model of adaptation to the laws 
of optics, by initating which in artificial instruments, man has been en- 
abled to attain such wondertul results ; so in the institution of the family, 
He has presented us with a perfect model of a political community. 
After this pattern every human government has been constructed, 
though, with all their cumbrous machinery, they fall infinitely short of 
their faultless original. 

In the patriarchal age men reasoned but little about inalienable 
rights ; they were compelled by the presence of dangers from without, 
to coalesce and form societies. And here we see the gradual devel- 
opment of the family relation. As the original stock increased and 
sent off its colonies in divergent radii from the common centre Ararat, 
the father of a family soon becoming the head of a tribe or clan, the 
patriarchal age commenced ; so that from the family to the community 
was but a single step. As the race continued to increase, the tribe 
soon rose into the nation, and the patriarch, in some cases, became the 
king, while in others the patriarchal authority, gradually becoming ex- 
tinguished, gave place to the Democratic form of government. Thus 
it appears that from the family may be derived, by gentle and natural 
gradations, every existing system of polity. And this may be done 
without resorting to the cumbrous hypothesis of a Social C ompact, in- 
vented by certain philosophe rs to prove a favorite theory. Thus on 
the Newtonian principle of philosophizing, “ to assign no more reasons 
than are necessary to account for the phenomena,” this brilliant concep- 
tion of Locke proves to be far more a autiful than useful. 

But again, this theory unfortunately will not bear to be carrie d out 
to the ultimate conclusions‘ that can be logic ally deduced from it. 
These conclusions shock the susce ptibilities of its most strenuous ad- 
vocates. Lf government is based upon a Social Compact, we must at 
once remove all restraints upon the right of suffrage ; for the authority 
of law be ing founded in the consent of the gov erned, this becomes a 
sacred and inalienable right. ‘The felon and the foreigner may boldly 
demand access to the ballot-box, as an inalienable privilege, of which 
none of the petty considerations of personal character, public expedi- 

eney, or want of any arbitrary qualifications for citizenship, can justly 
deprive them. Our naturalization laws, too, and the statute that a free- 
man must vote in the town or state in which he resides, are palpably 
unjust. Indeed, all laws relating to the subject are utterly useless ; 
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all legal restraints null and void ; nay, even to women and minors can- 
not be denied a right which they never consented to relinquish. Ina 
word, government has not the least authority to impose any civil disa- 
bilities whatever upon its sub] jects. 

Again, this theory leads directly to the modern doctrine of the de- 
mocracy, that the will of the pe ople, wherever or however expressed, 
must have the foree of law—a doctrine which not only renders a writ- 
ten constitution a paper nullity, but subjects all our dearest rights to the 
lawless will of an everchanging partisan majority. Indeed, the same 
principle need be carried but a step farther, to fully establish the non- 
resistant, no-government theory. But this, as is evident, is nothing 
more nor less than the State of Nature, from which we started ; so 
that this beautiful hypothesis, after all its meanderings through philo- 
sophie brains, faithfully conducts us to our original position. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the doctrine under consideration reduces itself 
to a mere absurdity. It destroys itself with the razor-like sharpness of 
its own subtleties. 

Providence seems to have ordained that governments should be sub- 
ject toa law somewhat similar to that which regulates the celestial 
motions. Perpetually moving around the great common centre, and 
unable to remain stationary at the mean distance of a constitutional 
republic, they are ever vibrating between the burning perihelion of a 
lawless democracy, and the chilling aphelion of despotism. We had 
hoped that our own country was free from this law of governmental 
gravitation; but recent events, and especially the prevalence of the 
opinion which we have opposed, supply reason for apprehension that 
we ape still subject to its destructive power. 


THE MISSION OF ROME. 


Tne universal law of gradation in the powers of man, would seem 
to have been, in the earlier ages, more apparent in its effects on his 
physical than on his mental nature. We say apparent, for there is 
no reason to suppose that in native vigor of the intellectual, more than 
of the corporeal, powers, nature was les§ partial to her favorites then, 
than atthe present. But we mean that the immeasurable distance be- 
tween the different degrees of mental power, which now exists in the 
world, is owing, mainly, to cultivation on the one hand, and to neglect 
onthe other. When, however, our race was as yet in its infancy, as 
it were, this natural line of distinction not being widened by artificial 
means, (since the powers of the body are more inevitably and vigor- 
ously developed than those of the mind,) we perceive that the physi- 
eal and baser mental faculties, which we possess in common with the 
brute creation, constituted the chief distinction between man and man. 
The world’s Aristocracy, if we may be allowed the expression, were 
as ignorant of all those acquisitions which betit man’s better nature, as 
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the meanest of the rabble ; while a mere animal courage, and a sort of 
short-sighted sagacity, were the admiration and the aim of minds which 
might have seared even to communion with the Deity, through the 
vrandest of This works. Men were in the state of children whose 
minds are as yet undeveloped, 

lence, we believe, arose the radical imperfection of the earher 
governments, (and one too of which all mankind have by no means, 
even vel, percerye dthe fallacy ) their dependence upon physical power 
jor the obedrence of the subject. 

From this mistake, Rome in her earlier and more glorious davs was 
free ; for, if the kings, who are reported to have preceded the Republic, 
were not mere mythological personages, their rule was but lithe more 
arbitrary than that of an Athenian Archon ; for the heterogeneous mass 
of their subjects was to be held together only by the most conciliatory 
measures, ‘The folly, kindred to that before mentioned, of cajoling 
and deceiving the people, was, we think, together with the ds basement 
engendered by luxury, (from which indeed it naturally arose,) a pow- 
erfulagent in the nation’s ruin. But that subjeet will occur again. 
We will endeavor to present a brief sketch of the changes in the 
yovernment of Rome, durmg her progression to the acme of her glory ; 
explaining, before the conclusion, what we believe to have been the 
design of Providence which she fulfilled. 

If we coneur with the majority of modern crities, in considering the 
earher kings of Rome as mere personifications of the genus of her 
people, Romulus, of the warlike, and Numa, of the religious spirit, 
we leave the origin of the state veiled in obscurity. “The descendants 
of the founders of a nation, however, are generally to be found among 
its nobility, and thus, perhaps from the character of the Roman Patri- 
chins, as itis developed to our view, we may infer that their ancestry 
were quite as lawless and aggressive as the fabled Romulus and his 
associates, 

But, however commenced, undoubtedly the most important of the 
early measures adopted by the new Government, was the granting to 
the plebeians such immunities and priviteges as raised them to an in- 
fluential station in the state ; for a government without a vigorous and 
respectable commonalty, is like a house without a foundation. 

There is, however. in the very nature of a monarchy, even when 
limited, a tendeney to the increase and concentration of power in one 
individual ; and Rome was, in time, brought to feel most bitterly the 
tvranny which such power invariably originates. 

Itis a mereiful prov ision of Tleaven, that the temper of a great peo- 
ple is not, like the inflammable gases, ready to explode at the first 
touch, and without previous provocation ; but rather (if we may be al- 
lowed the comparison) like condensed vapor, patiently enduring a sue- 
cession, and even increase of aggravations, up to a certain point; but 
the tvrant who dares to pass the limit of their patience, Is crushed 
with his minions, by the fearful vengeance that ensues. 

Such we believe to have been the temper of the Roman people, and 
such they showed it, at the expulsion of the Tarquins. It does not, 
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indeed, always chance that the tyrant, who is swept away by the fury 
of the storm, is more oppressive than his predecessors. We do not 
believe that the people suffered more under the Second, than under 
the First Tarquin; nor, to refer to a modern instance, the English, 
under the First Charles, than under the preceding princes of his dy- 
nasty. But the fool-hardy tyranny of both these rulers lay in their 
daring to insult, by fresh aggravations, even though they hi id been the 
slightest, those tempers, which they knew, or should have known, to 
be goaded already even to desperation, It was for this that they lost, 
the one, his crown, and the other, his head. 

Although by the general revolt of an oppressed people, tyrannical 
rulers are forced to acknowledge the great truth, that with the people 
is the residue of power, and great advances are always, at such sea- 

sons, made in the experimental science of government ; nevertheless, 
it is generally, and very naturally, the case, that the best measures are 
not adopted to maintain the conquered ground. ‘Thus, to recur again 
to modern history, although, by the horrors of the French Revolution, 
a memorable lesson was impressed upon ‘Tyranny, yet few will con- 
tend that the reign of the First Consul was more favorable to lberty 
than that of the innocent and unhappy Louis. We believe this to 
have been the case with the Roman people, and that, in all their sue- 
cessive rebellions and revolutions, they were too easily contented with 
the removal of present abuse, and too heedless of such a radical 
change in the government, as would prevent a recurrence of the evil. 
‘Their Senate seems to have closely resembled in its constitution the 
present Upper House in the British Parliament; and had the people, 
while the power was in their hands, established a body of their own 
representatives, corresponding to the House of Commons in England, 
we believe they would have adopted a wise precaution against future 
oppression. But it is idle to censure a past ave for ignorance, in any 
of the experimental sciences, and especially in that of government. 

We come next, passing over the long and checkered history of the 
Republic, to the rise of the Empire upon its ruins—an event which, we 
believe, 1s often contemplated in an entirely erroncous light. 

It is undoubtedly a general truth, that, as nations sink in luxury and 
vice, their governments become monarchical and arbitrary in their 
character, unless they fall under a foreign despotism, before a domestic 
tyranny can arise. ‘The history of the world is one continued illus- 
tration of this truth. It results from the ve ry nature and tendency of 
the artificial distinctions which invariably exist in society; for the 
influx of luxury is always preceded by that of refinement, of which 
itis the abuse. Now, among the lower classes, refinement is corfound- 
ed with luxury and voluptuousness, and luxury sinks into sensuality 
and debasement. But, among the families of noble blood, owing to 
the prevalence of individual and family pride, (which motives do not 
affect the populace,) the main feature of the change produced is, that 
for the hardy valor and energy of their uncorrupted ancestry, they sub- 
stitute a subtle craftiness, by which the common people, now sunk in 
degradation, are readily controlled. Such was the case in Rome ; 
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and though we lament for the fall of the old Republic, still, to deplore 
it as a great cause instead of effect of evil, is as preposterous as to 
mourn about the eruptions of a disease on the human body, instead of 
the deep-seated, internal cause, which produces them. Indeed, we 
rather consider a monarchy preferable at such a erisis, for it appears 
to be one of those * desperate remedies” which are adapted to * des- 
perate diseases,” and unfit for the regulation of a healthful body- 
yolitic. 


With regard to the designs of Providence, fulfilled by the career of 


Rome, we believe that one grand purpose was the furnishing to the 
world examples of the natural results produced by the various forms of 
government, successively, upon the same people. We have the limit- 
ed monarchy, the oligarchy, (in the rule of the decemviri, ) the repub- 
lic, (though not In its most favorable form. ) and, finally, 
despotism of the Empire. May we not draw 
from the glory that illumines her republican era ’ 
It appears, moreover, to have been part of the grand plan of Provi- 
dence, to light up the darkness of barbarism with a partial civilization, 
at least, in various portions of the earth. ‘Thus we behold successive- 
ly rising, glittering before the world, then fading and expiring, the light 
of Assyrian, Jewish, Grecian, and Roman refinement; and Rome 
seems to have been commissioned to connect the train of ancient with 
that of modern civilization; for, as one has beautifully said, * ‘The might 
which descended upon her was the night of an arctic summer ;—the 
dawn began to reappear before the last reflection of the preceding sun- 
set had faded from the horizon.” 
Another grand purpose, doubtless was, the coalescing and uniting 


y, the absolute 
a valuable inference 


the nations under one supreme power, in order to the more speedy 
dissemination of the Christian Religion ; and we love to contemplate 
the future Mistress of the World, 


turies, unwittingly preparing the nations for the triumph of the despis- 
ed Nazarene ! 


in her ceaseless struggle of cen- 


Greece had contributed her assistance to the new Faith, in furnish- 
ing a language intelligible to nearly all nations, as a vehicle of in- 
struction ; for the Greek tongue was as universally employed as the 
French in the courts of Europe at present. Judaism had run its race, 
proclaiming to the world the great attributes of the true God; and 
thus preparing the minds of men to appreciate the novel and sublime 
truths of Christianity. ‘To Rome was committed the great duty of 
removing all artificial obstructions, arising from national pec uliarities 
and institutions, that the car of the true Faith might roll unimpeded 
across the boundaries of every people. It was natural, moreover, that 
the nations whose earthly vlory had departed, should listen readily to 
the proposal of nobler objects of ambition. ‘The Imperial Throne 
formed a powerful concentration of influence, to gain which was to 
gain the world; and the meck spirit of Christianity ascended it, and 
the nations wondered at her loveliness. 

Throughout her wide dominions Rome could now look down serene- 
ly from her seven hills, upon the reign of one unbroken quiet. Greece 
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had bowed her head submissively, and the last gasp of her dying lib- 
erties had past. Egypt had witnessed before her shores the strife 
of the mighty competitors, whose prize was the world, and sunk with- 
out a struggle into the arms of the victor. The hardy Briton of the 
North had driven the invader from his coast, and turned, with a quiet 
defiance, to his home. Parthians and Numidians, Gauls and Spaniards, 
Indians and Ethiopians, all had departed from the field of blood. The 
earth, with her fair face puritied from the foul stains of bloodshed and 
desolation, was waiting, with smiles, for the advent of her Redeemer. 


“ No war, nor battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around: 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung ; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by.” 
Having fulfilled her grand duties to the world, the Queen of Nations 
sank, almost immediately, into her helpless dotage. 

We cannot, we confess, understand why it is that the decline and 
fall of nations should excite the wonder of the world, more than the 
thousand other natural events in its history. It seems in perfect ac- 
cordance with the general laws of the constitution of man, that vigo- 
rous exertions should obtain wealth; wealth should produce luxury, 
luxury weakness and decay. ; 

The very extension of the power of a people only hastens this grand 
result; fora great nation, like a great weight in the physical world, 
falls most rapidly. Conquered provinces, which, but for her legions, 
might have remained in ignorance of her fate, hasten to glut their long- 
stifled revenge ; and, like the dying king of beasts, in the fable, she 
must suffer for the former terror of her name. 

Governments, we are told, are instituted by Providence with special 
reference to the era and locality in which they rise. Is it not, then, 
in perfect keeping with His general administration, to dispense with 
an agent whose usefulness is gone? 

Heaven seems, at such seasons, to withdraw all inferior actors from 
the drama of life, and, driving the motley rabble from the stage, to 
leave the destinies of men to a few ambitious spirits, who loom up 
before our view, while all else is fading around them, as the mountains 
on a landscape are brought out in bolder relief at the decline of day. 
So was it with Rome; not that the statesmen of her most inglorious 
age would have shone conspicuously in better times; but that they 
were, virtually, the state, and the people mere passive instruments in 
their service. 

The vast body of the Empire was completely paralyzed ; the ex- 
treme members had already fallen off from allegiance to the injune- 
tions of the Will; and the little activity at the heart, though of the 
most morbid and unhealthy character, was the sole preservative from 
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instant dissolution. But one fearful convulsion was soon to animate 
the whole. 

Activity is the life of the human soul, and better is the vigor of a 
living nature, though working evil for a season, than the senseless tor- 
por of inaction. Hence was the savage and desolating ferocity of the 
northern tribes let loose upon the voluptuous plains of Italy, lke the 
tornado which dispels the malaria of the valley. 

When civilization, whose proper office ts to refine and elevate the 
minds of men, descends to corrupting their vigor and weakening the 
springs of their energy, its time is past and barbarism is preferable to 
its prolonged existence. We belicve that the fearful remedy which 
Heaven in merey apphed to the Roman world, was the best prepara- 
tive for the light of a purer civilization. 


THE INWARD MONITOR. 


The following lines are intended to set forth the surmises of a Heathen, balancing in bis mind between 
right and wrong, and urged to the right by only such motives as Heathenism can present, ‘The actor 


and the scene will explain themselves. The idea of two or three lines is due to Shakespeare, though 1 
have forgotten to what Play. 

My time has come, and Destiny unfolds 
Her sacred mysteries in plainer view. 
So Cwsar then was born to rule the world ! 
My way is plain. But first the tow'ring crest 
Of this great monster Rome, that sternly frowns, 
Like the great solemn Alps, above my head, 
Must bend its haughtiness and humbly bow 
To be the throne whereon I'll rule the world. 
I'll rule the world! O, what a noble thought! 
How doth it deeply stir the eager soul 
And marshal all its giant energies 
To one decisive conflict! Rome must fall ; 
The small extent of this sublunar world 
Is not a stage of length and breadth enough 
For Rome and Cwsar both to play together. 

But can I meet the universal scorn 
That casts its blight upon the trait'rous head ’ 
Ah, how the coward spirit shrinks and quails, 
And turns upon itself! Mysterious dread! 
What secret power is this within the soul, 
That curbs it by the narrow bounds of right? 
What then is right’? what wrong’ what changeless law 
Hath everlasting Justice eer decreed, 
By which I am forbid to war on Rome? 
Oft have my conquering legions ravaged Gaul ; 
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And oft have Rome's great leaders drenched 

The world in human blood; and often set 

Their heels upon the necks of vanquished kings. 

For this the Fathers have as oft decreed 

Great thanks and general off rings to the Gods. 

Why should not Rome, that long hath ruled the world, 
Yield in her tarn? Cwsar hath fought for Rome ; 
Why not now fight against her? While I led 

Her legious forth against barbarian hordes, 





And taught her eagles how to soar and make 
Their eyries on the everlasting Alps, 

Where now they're fixed impregnably ; e’en then 
Was Rome confounding with my wily foe, 

To strip me of my hard-contested laurels. 

When in the coalition, who bore sway? 

Why, the great Pompey must, forsooth, remain 
At Rome, and kindly guard its helplessness, 
While Cesar fights for Rome on British shores, 
And Cwsar dyes the Gallic snows with blood. 


The subtile lines of philosophic cant 
And delicate differences of right and wrong 
Were never drawn for rude untutor’d men, 
Of whom am I. Why not then roll again 
On Rome the oppressive weight of grievous wrong 7 
For, to the gall and wormwood of my soul 
Revenge would be a sweet, a soothing cordial. 
But there's a voice, a silent, solemn voice, 
Within my breast, and whisp'ring to my heart, 
That, with an awful emphasis, forbids. 
© Powers above, that rule the steadfast earth, 


That make the storms your trusty messengers, 
And still them with a word, is it your voice, 
Which in this inward tempest orders calm? 


In vain! the surges of this heaving sea 

Will rave and burst, despite the voice of Jove ! 
Yet, once again, who is this monitor, 

Sternly forbidding me to war on Rome? 

Why should the soul rebel against the will? 
Where hath she learned this moveless obstinacy, 
Which stubbornly delays, and must be driven, 
While all my nature's other elements 

Are swift to do my bidding ? 

Has she then while I slumbered wandered forth, 
Forth from her proper seat, while reason slept, 
Neglectful porter at the open gate ? 

‘To what mysterious regions hath she strayed 





HEADLEY’S NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. 
To learn these paltry doubts and hesitancy ? 
Is there then One who guides her devious course ? 
There is ; she oft proclaims it earnestly. 

Not only in sleep, but often in the light 
Of day, through darkness of the mind, this soul 
Hath left the wranglings of mine other powers, 
Debating of their Maker, and set forth 
In search adventurous of the great First Cause. 
But ever wearily she doth return, 
O’ercome with doubt and awe. She ne'er hath reached 
His awful presence-chamber, nor beheld 
Its utmost verge ; but ever tells of vague 
Suggestions of an unknown Deity. 
Yet, even so, with pride of high descent 
Inflated, in her little sphere she scorns 
To do my bidding. Who, then, is 
This Sovereign Sire of whom my soul makes boast ? 
T know him not; nor can I, for he deigns 
No revelation of his majesty. 
Henceforth I'll know no ruling Deity 
But mine own will. I crave the world ; the world 
And Rome that rules it then, I'll rule. 


HEADLEY'’S NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS 


Iv is a great misfortune of American literature that we have, appa- 
rently, no literary class, no tribunal of letters, which might adjudge to 
every candidate for an enduring re putation, his fair and equitable rank. 
Our neighbors, on the other side of the Atlantic, are more happy in 
this respect. They have a few self-appointed but discriminating 
guardians of the public taste, constituting a court whose jurisdiction 
extends to every aspirant after literary fame, and from whose decision 
there is no appeal. The consequence 1s, that most writers are soon 
elevated or depressed to their proper level. Whoever rises by the 
puffing eulogies of senseless admirers to an undeserved reputation, 
rises at his own peril. ‘The higher the pinnacle to which he is thus 
exalted, the deeper and more ruinous is the fall which awaits him. 

To the infancy of our nation, and the formidable obstacles with 
which it has thus far been obliged to contend, must be attributed our 
present deficiency of such a regulator upon our literature. Nor tll a 
considerable portion of oar countrymen shall be relieved by a liber: il 

competency from the sterner duties of practical life ; ull the extension 
of the privilege of literary leisure shall induce a more general and 
refined cultivation of letters, can there be any hope for the erection of 
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such a tribunal, worthy of our character as a nation, and of the noble 
language which we inherit, 

Were a tribunal of this sort established, our literature might be, in 
part at least, purged from the miserable empiricism which now disgra- 
ces it. The people might be delivered from the imposition to which 
they are now continually subjected. Ranters in doggerel would not 
he palmed off as great poets, nor violators alike of sense and English 
as great writers. ‘The book before us, instead of being trumpeted 
about as a paragon of its kind, would have been still-born into the 
world, and its author would not be left to wait for the next generation 
to consign him to oblivion. 

We have no private motives, whatever, for disliking Mr. Headley. 
But itis hard for a well-wisher to the literature of his country, to look 
on with patience and see a book, whose principal recommendation is 
such furious rodomontade as might have made Macpherson shudder, 
bandied about as a model for our youth, while Europeans are at liberty 
to deride a literary taste which can be so completely hoodwinked. 
We know very littl about this gentleman, except from his writings. 
He is said to have been, some years since, a Presbyterian clergyman. 

jut having traveled extensively abroad (as he takes care to inform us 
in his books) he has returned to our shores, and, rejecting the clerical 
title from his name, writes in the volumes before us, on such subjects, 
and in such a strain, that we cannot but commend his diseretion in 
abandoning the profession of Divinity.* We have often noticed, with 
pain, the course pursued by some individuals of that class of clergy- 
men, Who, for various reasons, turn from their sacred office to secular 
employments. If the failure of health drives them from the pulpit, 
we might naturally expect them to adopt some profession as nearly as 
may be allied to their holy vocation. Whena sentinel is driven from 
his post, he may be naturally expected to remain as near it as possible, 
and not to retire in hot haste to the greatest distance, as if glad of the 
relief. ‘There are some, whose examples in this respect we cannot 
but admire. Foreed to resign their more arduous public services, they 
yet labor with the pen or otherwise, as faithfully and often as success- 
fully as before. The attachment with which they linger about their 
sacred profession, reminds us of the inextinguishable devotion of those 
of old, whose exertions were as strenuous in the midst of obscurity 
and reproach, as before assemblies of applauding hearers. We read 
of one, who, restrained from his public ministrations, preached with 
his pen to the Hebrews ; of another, who labored in his “ Patmos,” 
inthe heart of Germany, to deliver his countrymen from the spiritual 
tyranny of Rome ; of a third, who, in Bedford jail, described the Pil- 
grim’s Progress from this World to that which is to Come; and we 
honor them; for their invincible devotion to their good work, in the 


* We have heard it urged, in defence of Mr. Headley, that he writes “ not as a 
Christian, but as a man of letters,”—which reminds us of the apology of the profane 
archbishop, who was also a prince ; “ I swear, not as an archbishop, but as a prince.” 


* But, my lord,” said a peasant standing by, “ when the devil gets the prince, what 
will become of the archbishop ?” 
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midst of privation, is the strongest possible testimony to their love of 
it. But what shall we sav tor those who descend fromthe noblest and 
Most august profession known among men, to dabble in party polities, 
or to cater to a taste for savage excitement, which itis the business of 
every man, who loves his country, especially at present, to discour- 
ave? We have in mind one clergyman, who, discarding his profes- 
sion, assumed the control of a politic al newspaper, which has become 
as much more bitter in its spirit than it ever was before, as he might 
have been expected to render it less so; and next comes Mr. lleadley, 
who doubles the dose, and gives us, in terrorem, to keep us quiet, in- 
stead of orthodox sermons and spiritual exhortations, Marshal Victor 
advancing with the “terrible regiment,” or Murat charging, “ like a 
thunder-bolt,” at the head of twenty thousand cay: alry, 

We make no complaint that Mr. Headley has left the ministry. Ile 
may have lost his voice, or become otherwise indisposed, for aught we 
know. But could he in no w: ay contrive to serve the cause of religion 
better than by trumpeting about the bloody affrays of some score of 
ferocious chiefiains, raging (to use his own e xpression) “ with the 
fury of a demon,” in the midst of slaughter’ We do not blame him 
for not writing another Pilgrim’s Progress. He has a valid excuse 
from all undertakings of that sort, an excuse which will readily suggest 
itself to our readers. But there are ficlds of Christian cnterprise 
adapted to the abilities of every laborer. By a diligent study of 
ienelish grammar, he might h: we qualified himself for usefulness as a 
writer for the Sunday School Union; and, with a large share, more 
than he appears to possess, of the sense and piety of Mrs. Charlotte 
Elizabeth, he might have followed with credit in the path of that ami- 
able writer. But on the prince iple of Milton's lost are hange l, with re- 
gard to reigning and serving, it is better, in this writer's judgment, we 
Suppose, to pamper a morbid appetite for excitement w ith scenes of 
blood, and take in pay for his loathsome service, the « phe meral rep- 
utation of a clever writer, than to labor in the capacity of a Christian 
philanthropist, with no better reward than the silent praises of con- 
science, the commendations of all good men, and the approving smiles 
of Heaven. 

In the work which he undertakes in the book before us, piety ts not 
peculiarly requisite. Some knowledge of grammar, a little good taste, 
and a litthe acquaintance with certain rudimental principles of compo- 
sition, are, however, very desirable. Mr. Headley’s excellence in 
these qualifications, is of a sort entirely unique and peculiar to him- 
self. His grammar, especially, is an anomaly of the most marvelous 
description. His rules, if he had any, would be like nothing in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath. Phrases, which Mr. Dickens 
would hesitate to put into the mouth of a London vagabond, figure e X- 
tensively in what the puffers call the “ finest passages in Headley. 
It is not the first time, however, that we have found truth stranger than 
romance, and been led to exe leis, with honest Fabian, “if this were 
played upon a stage now, | should condemn it as an improbable fie- 
ion.” But itis a consoling reflection, that genius makes rules for it- 
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self; and we shall probably seon be told to remember that Shakspeare 
makes Hector quote Aristotle, and describes a shipw reck on the coast 
of Bohemia. 

We should yield submissively to the unanswerable vindication that 
the fervor of Mr. Headle ‘y's Imagination Is too intense to be repressed 
and dampened by rules which m: ay answer for ordinary minds, were it 
not that he has graciously condescended to so plain a matter as a pre- 
face. His grammar, however, more faithful than lis imagination, still 
remains by him and furnishes him with several precious blunders, 
which are but a mere foretaste of the feast that ensues. 

Then begins the second course, in this wise :—* This is like going 
into n man’s bed-chamber to report his unguarded speeches, or make a 
peevish remark to a servant, in a moment of irritability, offset the no- 
blest acts of his life,” (vol. 1, p. 113)... “ oppression summoning 
human rights to lay down its arms, and because i would not, banding 
the world together to crush the republic that nourished them,” (vol. 1, 
p.13;) .. . “not till her possessions in Italy, which she had ceded 
to France, was offered,” (vol. 1, p. 223)... “while Rustan, his 
faithful Mameluke, which he brought,” (vol. 1, p. 37.) “ He is often 
spoken of as a mere child of fortune ; but whoever in this world will 
possess such powers of mind . . . will always be a child of fortune,” 
(vol. 1, p. 383)... “ with the same quiet contidence, which he saw 
the mob advancing on his batteries,” (vol. 1, p. 40;) . . . “ Bonaparte 
was a moral dwarf, and I do not see how he could be otherwise,” (vol. 
l,p. 513)... “the enemy which was expected,” (vol. 1, p. 161 5) 
... “the place where they struggled bravest,” (vol. 1, p. 235 5) : 
“at length, Davoust was seen charging, like fire, on the plateau of 
Wagram, and tinally appear with his cannon,” (vol. 1, p. 2593) , 
“the smoke covered both, for awhile, and when it dfted, the shattered 
squadrons were recoiling over the od (vol. I,p.295.) ...  “ Still 
hoping the arrival of Soult,” (vol. 1 $273)... “struck blows that 
even — the odds they were dire ete er well-nigh gave him the vie- 
tory,” (vol. 1, p. 828;) . . . “he delivered the bloody battle of Bidis- 
soa,” (vol. 1,p. 3285)... “athird class is composed of the few men 
left of a chivalrous age,” (vol. 2, p. 2.) “ These two young soldiers 
had, then, an Opportunity to see how each other fought.” (Vol. 2, p. 
115.) * Austria, for the sole purpose of frightening Saxony out of 
her friendship for France, invaded 2f,” (vol. 2, p. 24953) . . . “ embra- 
ced him with all the rapture one hero embraces another.” (Vol. 2, p. 
297.) The reader has only to peruse the volumes with ordinary care, 
and he may discover any number of these delicious morceaus. 

Some phrases are such favorites with Mr. Headley, that he lugs 
them into one sentence after another, without troubling himec lf about 
their sense or meaning. Speaking of the murder of Marshal Brune, 
by a mob at Avignon, he says,—* and as for his arms, if he had once 
got them into his possession, he would have made wild work with the 
rabble.” (Vol. 2, p. 145.) If this last phrase means anything, it is, 
probably, that the Marshal would have proved a formidable antagonist 
to the mob. But if so, what do the same words mean when applied to 
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Oudinot’s command of a corps of grenadiers’ “Ile was just the man 
to be at the head of these stern warriors, "" he made wild work with 
them at the battle of Austerlitz.” (Vol. 2, p. 151.) Again we have, 
(vol. 1, p. 325, )* Some laughed outright, ea aan ing What they did ; 
others chanted and sung, while others praved aloud. It was a scene 
at which the heart stands sull. ‘The air was hot and sulphurous—dark 
and lurid thunder-clouds were lifting heavily above the horizon, and 
the deep hush of that assaulting column was rendered more awtul by 
the hush of nature, which betokened the coming tempest.” We con- 
fess there is, to us, something peculiarly awful about the deep hush of 
a body of men, who are, nevertheless, laughing outright, shouting, 
singing, and praying aloud, 

The sentence (vol. 2, p. 115) beginning, * [le was then twenty-seven 
years old, and Napoleon, who,” &e. m iv be construed into English by 
he ‘stowing the “ who” on the sentence, (vol. 2, p. 151.) "Po fulfill his 
mission,’ "&c on which is suffering lor the want of at. If this word w ill 
not answer on page 151, the reader can borrow a Conjunction from the 
second paragraph of page 119, or from scores of others like it, which 
have any number to spare. 

But, detestable as itis, this writer’s grammar is faultless, in compar- 
ison with his taste, as displayed in what the puflers call his * fine pas- 
sages,” no less than in those passages which are not so distinguished. 
We must here yield to adefence to which we have betore referred, and 
which we have often heard instituted ;—that Mr. Hea lley is probably 
so carried away by the uncommonly intense fervor of his imagination, 
that he almost unconsciously appropriates the first figures which oceur 
to him, without much eritie al regard to anything but their force. It 
wouk | be more correct pe rhaps to Say, that, heedless alike of the laws 
of language, of good taste, or of common sense, and very much as an 
Lrishman snatches bricks ina riot, he seizes the first “lke a thunder- 
bolt,” “ like a tornado,” or * like fire.” which comes into his head, and 
mercilessly hurls his terrific jargon atthe reader, apparently hoping, if 
not to surprise him with the vigor of his delineations, at least to as- 
tound him by the portentous lawlessness of his phraseology. ‘To this 
apology we can make no re ply. We can only advise plain readers, 
who have not Mr. Headley’s genius to excuse them, to avoid what ts, 
as it seems, in his case, perfectly allowable. We subjoin a few of 
these precious beauties for the reader's particular consideration ; “ the 
tottering government stopped rocking on its base.” (Vol. 1, p. 46.) 

As a fierce fighter—one whose charge was hke a thunder-bolt, and 
whose t& nacity, inthe midst of carnage and ruin, nothing seemed able 
to shake, (vol. 1, p. 863)... “the city shook, day and night, as if 
within the grasp of an earthquake.” (Nol. 1, p. 198.) “ For three 
mortal hours he stood.” (Vol. 1, p. 287.) * He showed a depth of 
combination, an energy of character.” (Vol. 1, p. 328.) “* With eight 
thousand famished men, I will attack your camp, and I wall fight un l 
cut my way through it ;’ and he would have done it, too.” (Vol. 2, p. 
76.) “ Perceiving at a glance, however, the vicious position C vesta 
had assumed.” (Vol. 2, p. 178.) “This eulogium would have appli- 
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ed, with great pertinacity, to Mac Donald.” (Vol. 2, p. 207.) On 
page 89, vol. 1, these words are put, in an imaginative sketch, into the 
mouth of Napoleon: “ We must cut the enemy in pleces—precipitate 
ourselves like a torrent on their battalions, and grind them to powder.” 
What all this jargon means, is more than we can imagine. If the ene- 
my were cut to pieces, what would there be left of them, on which the 
French might precipitate themselves? ‘The French are to precipitate 
themselves, like a torrent, and are to grind the enemy’s battalions to 
powder. — Is it one faculty of a torrent to grind’? Lastly, would not 
cutting the enemy to pieces suffice, without grinding them to powder ? 
If Napoleon had ever uttered such ridiculous nonsense, we should not 
wonder if it “took the old Generals by surprise.” None but a corps 
of Headleys could have endured it. Again, (vol. 1, p. 159,) “Seven 
times did the Russian thousands sweep like a resistless flood over the 
partial redoubts,” and yet “ seven times” did St. Cyr somehow contrive 
“ steadily” to “ hurl back” this resistless flood, “St. Cyr was upon 
him, and, after relieving him of one sixth of his army, drove him,” (vol. 
1, p. 163.) .. . This miserable conceit is repeated a few pages be- 
yond, (p. 182,) in a more revolting form. 

Some of Mr. Headley’s figures are introduced in such a manner as 
rather to contravene the assertion that they are the extemporaneous off- 
spring of his imagination, He sometimes thinks aloud. The follow- 
ing will serve for an example: “ Not a sound broke from the immense 
host that slumbered below, over which the motionless fog lay like a 
white covering ;” but no reader would shudder at the idea of a white 
covering ; therefore, though the soldiers were not yet dead, that fog 
must, somehow, be likened to a shroud ; how ingeniously he does it! 
(vol. 1, p, 306 ;) “ or, at might be, a shroud in anticipation of the thou- 
sands that ere night would there le stark and stiff in their last sleep.” 
If death must be likened to a sleep, we should have supposed that the 
shroud might have been spared for another occasion. ‘The rant about 
Murat’s plume (vol. 2, p. 9) is, we suppose, one of the “ glowing deserip- 
tions” which the puffers admire.“ ‘That white plume was the banner 
to the host he led, and while it continued fluttering over the field of the 
slain, hope was never relinquished. Many a time has Napoleon seen 
it glancing like a beam of light to the charge, and watched its pro- 
gress like the star of his destiny, as it struggled for awhile in the hot- 
test of the fight, and then smiled in joy as he beheld it burst through 
the thick ranks of infantry, scattering them from his path like chaff 
before the wind.” In this felicitous passage, the plume is a perfect 
Proteus. It is like a banner, like a beam of light, and like the star of 
the Emperor's destiny. Napoleon beholds i¢ burst through the thick 
ranks of infantry, scattering them from Ais path like chat! before the 
wind; but whether it scatters them in its character of a banner, a 
beam of light, or a star, or how it could scatter them in any one of 
these characters or in all united, we are left to ourselves to imagine. 
We have, (vol. 2, p. 177,) * while to increase the chaos and confusion,” 
&c.; the latter of these terms introduced, probably, to strengthen the 
idea conveyed by the former—or else for no purpose at all. 
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‘These volumes present us with the most ingeniously ambiguous 
arrangement of pronouns which we recollect ever to have met with. 
Napoleon's intercourse with Marshal Berthier is referred to, atter this 
manner: “ Berthier seemed to place no restraint upon him. He had 
such a thorough contempt for his intellect, and knew in what awe 
and reverence he he I 1 hum, ~ it his presence relieved his solitude 
w“ ithout de ‘stroy ing 2 - i. ol, » 76. ) Mr. le adle \ sccmns posse sac “dl 
of a ready magazine from whit h to draw his figures, when nothing in 
the visible universe will answer his purpose: “Among the dead and 
the dying, he (Marshal we reau) moved, that day, like a spirit of the 
infernal world.” (Vol. 1, p.93.)) “The fury of a demon seemed to 
possess him, (Marshal L wines ) and the . — of ten men seemed 
concentrated in his single arm.” (Vol, . 181.) ‘Though we had 
long supposed that the Marshals in ie wal this author finds so much to 
admire, had more of the diabolical than of the human about them, we 
hardly expected to find dim conceding it But to obtain a startling 
phrase, he may, it seems, be brought even to something like truth and 
reason. ‘Then he whips over to the other extreme, and gives us figures 
as insipid as milk and water: * A word, a touch, and that bridge would 
be a mass of flame, and every foot of its surface scourged by grape- 
shot and cannon balls,” (vol. 2, p. 1523)... . and marched straight 
through a most scourging fire, straight on the Prussians’ right. The 
tempest of musketry and grape, through which he advanced, drove like 
a storm of sleet in the face of his men.” (Vol. 2, p. 282.)  Whiat is 
the foree of these comparisons’ We should suppose it much less 
disagreeable to be either scourged or wet, than to be shot. ‘The latter 
passage is, however, redeemed by the extremely happy idea of being 
scourged by a storm of sleet, 

Mr. Headle ‘y's comparative notions of crimes seem to depend on the 
opportunitic s which the ‘y afford for the introduction of a “ glowing de- 
scription.” He makes, in the volumes before us, two references to the 
crime of suicide. The first (vol. 1, p. 85) respects Marshal Berthier: 
“ }his death is shrouded in mystery; but the common belief is, that, 
Judas-like, stung with remorse and shame for his treachery, and find- 
ing himself deserted by his new master and fearing the vengeance of 
his old one, he took this method of ending a life which had become 
burdensome, and added to all his other crimes that of suicide.” This 
odious crime is here represented in its true light. ‘There was no mo- 
tive for representing it otherwise. But (vol. 2, p. 15) we have another 
relerence to suicide, Bonaparte had, it seems, irritated Murat by some 
pettish remark, and the latter, in consequence, comes to the heroie de- 
termination of getting shot at the earliest opportunity. Mr. Headley 
is evidently tickled with his chance for a “ glowing description,” and 
concludes his account of the position which Murat assumed, (from 
which the Marshal finally retired unhurt,) without a syllable of disap- 
proval, by representing his hero as “ the impersonation of calm courage 
and heroic daring.” Here are two references to the same crime. If 
suicide were ever pardonable, it might certainly be more readily for- 
given in a man who, crushed into despair by the remembrance of fear- 
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ful crimes, and deserted by the only earthly friend who could protect 
him, seeks to bury his shame and misery together in the grave, than 
in one who, provoked by an unkind expression let full by a passionate 
friend, foolishly resolves in a fit of spleen to throw away his life. But 
for the former Mr. Headley has not a word of commiseration or apology 
tospare, while on the latter he bestows praises which belong only to the 
truly great. ‘The reason of his preference is obvious. A Marshal of 
France in full uniform strikes the imagination much more vividly than 
a miserable and forsaken outlaw, and it is in much better taste to be 
killed by the discharge of a battery of cannon, than by dashing out one’s 
brains on the pavement of a street, 

Mr. Headley inquires (vol. 1, p. 129) with a triumphant air, by what 
authority Mr. Alison presumes to translate “ Mena battant pendant plus 
de trois lieues”"—* Ile maintained a running fight.” We tell him, by 
the same, probably, by which he himself renders (vol. 2, p. 135) voyage 
into the same word in English ; making Marshal Brune utter nonsense 
almost equal to any of his own. 

We are occasionally favored with observations of a general nature, 
which would, doubtless, be of incalculable value to the world, if their 
author would not overthrow them before common people can decide 
upon their merits. lor example: “It usually happens that the man 
of sage counsel and far-reaching mind, that embraces every detail and 
weighs every probability, is slow in coming to a decision. On the 
other hand, a mind of rapid decision and sudden execution commonly 
lacks the power of combination, and seeing but one thing at a time, 
finds itself involved in plans it can neither thwart nor break through.” 
.. . + “This power of thinking quick and of thinking right is the rarest 
exhibited in history.” (Vol. 1, p. 31.) All which harmonizes ex- 
quisitely with the following burst of indignation at popular stupidity; 
“ Nothing is more common than the belief that an impulsive, headlong 
man cannot be clear-headed, while history proves that few others ever 
accomplish anything. From Alexander down to Napoleon, your 
impetuous beings have always had the grandest plans and executed 
them. Yet men will retain their prejudices, and you cannot convince 
them that the silent, grave owl is not wiser than the talkative parrot, 
though the reverse is indisputably true.” (Vol. 2,p.13.) The sub- 
ordinate beauties of grammatical precision in the former passage, and of 
the grand and impressive comparison in the latter, are too evident to 
require comment. Again, we have, (vol. 2, p. 223,) “ Nothing shows 
the sagacity of the French Emperor more than the correct judgment 
he formed of his generals ;” and, (vol. 2, p. 284,) “ Besides, Bonaparte 
was the last man to estimate the character of his own officers.” 

We have thus far said little with regard to the moral influence of 
these volumes, save that for the work which their author here under- 
takes, piety is not an indispensable requisite. Indeed, we should sup- 
pose, the less of it the better, for, if we except common sense and rea- 
son, Mr. Headley could have found no greater obstacle in the prosecu- 
tion of his work. Indeed, we know not where else we should look, 
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unless to the Notes of Shelley's Queen Mab, for such principles of 
morality as are here inculeated, 

in the preface we are presented with the author’s views on some 
questions in morals, from which we infer, that he must have perused 
Machiavelli's Prince, during his stay in ltaly, with great edification. 
The following passage on p. 4 of the Preface speaks as well for his 
heart as some other parts of the book do for his head: “ The truth 1s, 
war waged for principle is the same as that carried on by the direct com- 
mand of Heaven, and the woe and suffering that attend it, present no 
more objection to it than the unmeasured suffering occasioned by sick- 
ness and death throughout the world reflect on the justice or mercy of 
God. And there never were juster wars prosecuted by any nation 
than those in which the Marshals of France won their renown.” In 
other words, the wars in which the French Marshals won their fame 
were waged on principle ; juster wars were never prosecuted, But 
wars waged on principle are the same as those carried on by the direct 
command of Tleaven. Napoleon, therefore, had the same authority 
from the Deity for his invasion of Russia, which Joshua had for the 
conquest of Canaan. Is this blasphemy’? If not, what are this wri- 
ter's ideas of the Supreme Being! We congratulate both Mr. Headley 
and the Ministry on his escape from the sacred profession. 

Whether Napoleon can be shown to have been a man of moral prin- 
ciple, we shall not here inquire ; but of one thing we are sure—that 
Mr. Headley is not the man to show it. Not only are the defences 
which he institutes for his favorite the most ridiculous which we recol- 
lect to have ever seen, but he immediately commences, himself, to de- 
molish them, One occurs on p. 52, vol. 1: “ Napoleon is charged 
with being cruel, but it is unjust. He was capable of great generosity, 
and exhibited pity in circumstances not to be expected from a man 
trained on the battle-field.” Then the writer tells us a story about the 
Emperor's sending home a poor English sailor, who had been taken by 
the French and was anxious to get back to his aged mother, and another 
about his Majesty’s liberality to the guide who conducted him over the 
Alps. Here is a vindication worthy of its author. That his hero was 
proverbially prodigal of human life ; that he calculated upon a carnage 
which would depopulate a whole province, as coolly as a butcher se- 
lects his beeves for slaughter; that it was the grand aim of his life to 
establish a merciless despotism in the East; that we have little room 
to doubt, judging from his character and plans, “ that he would have 
been as unprincipled in his aggressions on powerful states—as heartless 
in the means he employed, as reckless of the law of nations, as perfidi- 
ous in his policy, as ervel in his slaughters, and as grasping after terri- 
tory,asthe British Empire has since shown herself to be,” (vol. 1, p. 495) 
all goes with this writer for nothing, while there is evidence that he 
released a captive without a ransom, and presented an Alpine peasant 
with a piece of land. But this precious vindication may be left to 
the tender mercies of its author. ‘The sixth line after the passage 
in which it is contained informs us that “ his sympathies, it ys true, 
never interfered with his plans,” and on p. 59 we have a notice of one 
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of these plans: “ The two greatest errors of Napoleon were the con- 
quest of Spain and the mvasion of Russia. The former was aot only 
an impolitic act, but one of great injustice and cruelty. In order to 
strike English commerce, he was willing to invade an independent 
kingdom and finally seize its throne and cover its plains with the 
blood of its own subjects.” The substance of this vindication, then, 
appears to be, that, though Napoleon beggared a kingdom and _butch- 
ered its inhabitants, there is no reason to complain of him, for he once 
released a prisoner and amply rew arded a guide. 

The charge against Napoleon of an insatiable ambition could not be 
conveniently denied, and is therefore shufiled off by a most pitiable 
evasion: © Power was the ruling star in his heaven, but he sought it 
in order to make France powerful. His energies developed hers, and 
the victories he won were for her safety and defence.” (Vol. 1, p. 48.) 
And, in like manner, Alexander contended merely for the glory of 
Macedon, Cwsar for Rome, and Jenghis Khan for the Moguls. This 
love of country would answer tolerably well as an apology for almost 
any despot that ever ravaged the earth, if the pretence were not too 
stale and flimsy to impose upon a child. Every ambitious military 
leader belongs to some country, and it is convenient to identify him- 
self with that country for the more ready advancement of his designs. 
But Mr. Headley himself overturns his vindication, depriving his hero 
of the advantage of whatsoever plausibility there might be about it: 
* At length the whole allied army was forced to retreat, and offered 
peace if he would consent to have his empire dismembered and France 
restored to its limits before the revolution. ‘This he indignantly re- 
fused, preferring rather to bury himself amid the ruins of his empire.” 
(Vol. 1, p. 61.) And what were the territories of which the allies 
intended to deprive him, in the struggle to save which he was willing 
to ruin his country ? Her ancient and rightful domain? By no means; 
merely those which his own insatiable rapacity had seized. The 
upshot of this matter, then, is, that Napoleon had, by the assistance of 
French troops, lawlessly seized upon extensive territories. The Eu- 
ropean nations demanded restitution. Ile determines that he will 
bury himself amid the ruins of his country, before granting it. But 
Napoleon was nevertheless a disinterested patriot, fighting for the 
wellare of France! 

On page 204, vol. 2d, a calumny is triumphantly refuted after the 
following manner: “ Nothing can be more ridiculous than the endless 
reiteration of the charge that Napoleon was in a state of constant anxiety 
lest his lieutenants should be too successful, and therefore, the moment 
they fulfilled his commands, disgraced them. ‘This is the more fool- 
ish, masmuch as these same writers never weary of charging him with 
rigorous severity in his judgment, and with condemning and rebuking 
his generals whenever they failed in executing his orders, even though 
insurmountable obstacles intervened.” As if a sovereign could not 
dread the abilities of his officers, and yet bitterly complain when they 
fail in the tasks assigned them. Did this author ever read the history 
of the Roman Emperors’ We have nothing to say upon the validity 
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of the charge, but, as it is here stated, there is not a particle of incon- 
eruity about it. 

There are several other apologies of this same sort, and the vindi- 
cation is throughout a omuserable failure. ‘The failure of the author 
here, however, Is not discreditable, Many an abler advocate than he 
has failed in making out a case for the moral character of Napoleon 

As history, the influence of Mr. Headlev’s book is not much to be 
dreaded. There is litde danger that writings of this desultery charac- 
ter should be referred to as authorities, even if their re putation for 
accuracy were established. ‘The excellence or worthlessness, as well 
as the literary influence, of these volumes, must mainly depend upon 
the manner of their composition. We had intended, however, to ex- 
amine their historreal accuracy , but, as we have already transgressed 
our limits and must forbear, we shall throw out no charges which we 
have not suflicient space to substantiate, 

We have made these observations upon the book before us, from no 
more unworthy motive than a wish to see « very author hold lis proper 
rank. It is due to the really good writers whom our country affords, 
that the public taste should not be vitiated by a stvle whi ch. within 
the sphere of its influence, would render all substantial writing insipid, 
[tis quite intolerable th: it, while the best Ameriean authors must look 
to other lands for a proper appreciation of their labors, such empires 
as Mr. Headley should succeed in persuading our countrymen that 
they have more wit than Nature ever gave them. But some reeent 
incidents in the liter: iry world encourage us to hope that this game 1s 
nearly up, and that every writer will eventually find his proper level. 

The author of these volumes probably supposes that he has com- 
pletely established his reputation as one of the lights of the age. But 
we could have assured him months ago, and can do it with still more 
confidence now, that he has not completely blinded all the good sense 
of the country, and that, if he lives out lis threescore years and ten, 
his books will perish before him, unless they shall be remembered, 
like the Moon Hoax, as monuments of the credulity of the present 
veneration. 

These volumes have exerted a mischievous influence in this Uni- 
versity. "They have led noi a few young and unthinking readers in 
our midst to the idea that there is no essential distinction between 
sublimity and fustian, between energy and rodomontade. If we shall 
have ace omplishe «dl anything towards dispelling this unfortunate hal- 
lueination, we shall have rendered no unimportant service to this min- 
lature world to whose interests we are devoted. 
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Tnoven Stephen Girard will never be classed among the great men 
of the earth, yet so long as Girard College stands in its classic beauty, 
a monument of his wealth, his name will never be forgotten. A slight 
sketch of the life of a man who has founded an institution calculated 
to exercise a great influence either for good or evil on the welfare of 
the people, may not be unacceptable. 

A native of Bordeaux, in France, of humble parentage, at an early 
age he embarked as cabin-boy in a trader to the West Indies. His 
education had been neglected, and having left his home on account of 
parental oppression, he had nothing on which to depend for promotion, 
save his own energy and genius. From the situation of cabin-boy he 
rapidly rose to the station of chief mate, and finally, to that of captain, 
in which capacity he made several voyages between the West Indies 
and the United States, till in the year 1775, on his arrival at New 
York, he gave up the occupation of a seaman and removed to New 
Jersey, where, for four years, he engaged in the manufacture of cigars. 
In 1779 he removed to Philadelphia, where he continued tll his death 
in 1831, advancing step by step, from comparative poverty to the pos- 
session of the largest fortune in the United States. 

Strict in his business transactions, and saving in his habits, yet be- 
nevolence was a prominent trait inthe character of Girard. Not the 
forced benevolence, which, in the shape of a paltry sum, is reluctantly 
squeezed by public opinion from the grasping hand of avarice, but a 
benevolence which sprang from the heart,—inherent in his very na- 
ture. ‘Though in his early years exposed to influences the most un- 
favorable to the cultivation of such a spirit, yet his hardships and dis- 
tresses could not smother the benevolence of his disposition. But they 
were not wholly without their effect. They seem to have caused in 
his mind a caution and discrimination in his acts of beneficence, which 
some have ascribed to the absence of all true benevolence from his 
character, but which are more justly accounted for by referring them 
to that distrust of human nature, often felt by those who have experi- 
enced great adversities. ‘The use he made of the influence which the 
vast wealth he had acquired naturally gave him, displays a benevolence 
which could have come but from a heart earnestly desiring the actual 
benefit of man, and the relief of public distress. His butcher remark- 
ing to him that an increase of a cent or two a pound in the price of 
beef, against which Girard was remonstrating, was of no importance 
to him; “ No,” replied he, “ but it may be a great matter to the next 
man that comes along.” ‘This act did not spring froma miserly reluc- 
tance to part with his money, but from a liberal-minded opposition to 
any thing in the shape of an exorbitance which could oppress the 
public. 

Had Girard possessed the hoarding spirit of a miser, he would not 
have risked his entire fortune, as he did, in the support of the credit 
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of the Government, during the last war. At atime when public credit 
was almost destroyed,—when the moneyed men of our country shrank 
from investing their property in the Governmental loan,—when Gov- 
ernment was embarrassed with debt, and destitute of means for c arry- 
- on the war,—when the disheartening effects of the « capture of the 

Capitol of the country his id not bee ncounteracte “dl by the glorious de 7 i “ds 
of our gallant tars, —and when gloom and doubt filled the nation — 
then did Girard come to the support of the sinking credit of his adopt- 

ed country, and took the loan of five millions, enabling the Government 
to prosecute the war with energy, and infusing new life ito the de- 
sponding hearts of the people. lad Girard been a miser, not thus 
would he have acted. 

Had avarice been the ruling passion of Girard, he would not have 
established a private banking- house, at the time when the old United 
States Bank charter e xpire “dd. ‘The effect of this act was to counter- 
act the disastrous results which would have ensued on the sudden 
withdrawal of two millions and a half from circulation, at a time of 
great pressure in the money market. ‘True, it was not without profit 
to Girard. But he might, at that very time, have invested his fortune 
in the public funds, which would have yielded him far greater profit, 
though it would have been without benefit to the public. And with 
this sole object in view, he gave up the acquisition of greater gain, and 
established his banking-house. 

But the occasions upon which the true benevolence of Girard shone 
with its brightest lustre, were when demands were not made on his 
purse alone, but upon his personal services for the performance of the 
most dangerous—the most loathsome—and the most appalling offices. 
One instance of this will suflice to place the benevolence of Girard 
above all question. At the time when the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in a most fearful degree, had driven the greater part of those who 
were possessed of the means, from the city of Philadelphia, then did 
Stephen Girard, though restrained by no want of means, remain firm 
at his post, amid scenes of suffering and distress almost without a par- 
allel. Being then a member of the City Council, he voluntarily as- 
sumed the hazardous and almost inevitably fatal office of interior man- 
ager of the hospital appropriated exc lusive ly to the yellow fever pa- 
tients. And daily did he fulfill his benevolent task, with a faithfulness 
and devotedness which could have sprung from pure and disinterested 
benevolence alone. Not few are they whose acts of princely benefi- 
cence are trumpeted abroad, yet w hose loudly-praised benevolence 
would shrink from such offices as were discharged by Ste ‘phen Girard 
when he fulfilled the duties of manager in that hospital, whose 
pestilential effluvia was dreaded and shunned by the passer-by ; 
and when, in the language of a cotemporary, “he had to encourage 
and comfort the sick,—to hand them necessaries and medicines,—to 

wipe the sweat from their brows,—and to perform many disgusting of- 
fices of kindness for them, which nothing could render tole rable but 
the exalted motives which i impelled him to this heroic conduct.” 

But, though not miserly or avaricious, yet ambition exercised a 
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great control over all the actions of Girard. He was ambitious of 
the applause of future ages, he wished not to leave a name which 
should be forgotten before his lifeless body had crumbled into dust. 
This was the goal which he kept constantly in view, while pressing 
on in the accumulation of his fortune. It was this which in no small 
degree contributed to create the Impression in the minds of many, that 
he was wanting in true benevolence. But ambition was the prevail- 
ing characteristic, and benevolence filled but the second place. Each 
contributed in a great degree to modify the other. His ambition fre- 
quently incited him to actions which seemed incompatible with the 
existence of benevolent feelings ; but his benevolence as frequently 
acted as a salutary check on his ambition, and prevented it from se- 
lecting as its object, the mere accumulation and hoarding up of vast 
sums. It was his ambition which prompted him in his acts of benefi- 
cence, to the bestowal of his charities upon those public institutions 
which should enroll his name with loud acclamation, among their chief 
donors. It was his benevolence which led to the bestowal of these 
sums for this purpose, rather than use them in the acquisition of gain, 
or hoard them as aimiser. It was his ambition which prompted him 
to leave the bulk of his property at his demise, for the foundation of 
an institution which should perpetuate his name. It was his benevo- 
lence which led him to found an institution, which should have for its 
object the gratuitous support and education of those, who, unless thus 
educated, would grow up in ignorance and vice. 

Girard, in all his actions, showed himself a thorough republican. 
Possessed, in the latter years of his life, of a most princely fortune, 
and having at his command all the luxuries which money could pro- 
cure, a republican simplicity was manifest throughout his whole ca- 
reer. Yet he did not, under the garb of simplicity, strive to conceal 
a sordid and miserly spirit. In his dress, he was plain and economi- 
eal, regarding the utility of a garment, rather than its appearance. In 
his furniture and dwelling he showed no want of attention to the com- 
forts, and even the elegancies of life. In the suggestions and injune- 
tions which he left in his will, regarding the management of his col- 
lege, there is apparent a total disregard of all distinctions grounded on 
mere wealth or family pretensions, and a desire to prevent the objects 
of his bounty from acquiring any idea of the superiority of one individual 
over another, save that arising from a just appreciation of superior in- 
tellectual and moral excellencies. And to provide against any man or 
body of men conferring upon their favorites, however unworthy, the 
numerous and lucrative offices necessarily attached to such an institu- 
tion, he expressly provides, that, * in all cases, persons shall be cho 
sen on account of their merit, and not through favor or intrigue.” 

Girard was too much occupied with the all-absorbing pursuit of 
wealth, to regard religion with peculiar favor, or to pay any attention 
to it; yet he never exercised any decided opposition to it, and his in- 
fidelity was of a negative, rather than of a positive nature. ‘This may 
seem a strange assertion to those who have heard that passage in his 
will, which expressly enjoins and requires that “ no ecclesiastic, mis- 
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sionary, or minister of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise 
any station or duty whatever, in the said college ; nor shall any such 
person ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a Visiter, within the 
premises appropriated to the purposes of said college.” Yet we see 
here hostility to a class, rather than to religion itself; and the Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of the College, appornted to draft 
a general scheme of the course of education to be pursued, regard it 
inthis light. For in the very same clause of the will, Girard distinet- 
ly states, that his desire is, that pains shall be taken “ to instill into the 
minds of the scholars, the purest principles of morality ;” and the 
Committee in their late report, with equal truth and justice, state that 
nowhere are purer “ principles of morality” to be found than in the 
Bible. And the Bible is to be introduced into the college as a funda- 
mental text-book. 

The materials for a biography of Girard were but few and scanty, 
and these few were scattered principally in the memories of those, w ho 
most frequently associated with him in business transactions. —Inti- 
mate friends he had none ; for his soul was too dk eply W rapped up in 
the concerns of business to allow him time for cultivating friendship. 
In the city which was his home during the greater part of his hfe, 
many characteristic anecdotes are related of him, which have never 
appeared in print. And they all exhibit his untiring industry,—his 
great benevolence and grasping ambition,—his hatred of idleness in 
others, and his own close attention to business. An anecdote may 
here be introduced, illustrative of his aversion to idleness One day, a 


beggar accosted him for charity, and plead in excuse his tnability to 


procure work, “ Ah!” said Girard, * no work! You see that pile of 
bricks? Well, carry them all over to the other side of the street, and 
then carry them all back again, and I will give you half a dollar for 
vour labor.” "Though many points in the character of Girard justly 
deserve censure, yet when we consider the judicious, benevolent, and 
public-spirited use he made of his vast wealth, we cannot but admire 
the motives which prompted him in forming his plans, and wish that 
more of our men of wealth would follow his example, and confer a 
lasting benefit upon the public, instead of leaving their property to be 
squandered, in many cases, by worthless heirs. 





THE WIDOW AND HER CHILD. 


THE WIDOW AND HER CHILD. 


Gream after gleam of day-light, 
Is fading im the sky, 

And the gentle wind of evening 
Is floating softly by. 


The village bell is tolling,— 
List to its solemn tone, 

A low, sad dirge is swelling, 
For some loved spirit gone. 


Hark, how its notes are floating 
Upon the evening breeze, 
Aud the music of its echoes, 
Is dying 'mid the trees ! 


A mournful tale ‘tis telling, — 
That solemn tolling bell, 
As over hill and valley 


Its sadd’ning measures swell. 


Within that humble dwelling, 
Beside that lowly bed, 

A mother, broken-hearted, 
Is weeping o'er her dead. 


Her loved, her only daughter, 
Is lying cold and pale, 

And on the ear is fa.ling 
The lonely mother’s wail. 


She died in all her beauty,— 
The widow's only child, 

And the sad and wretched mother 
Now grieves in anguish wild. 


How lovely in her slumber, 
That fair girl seemeth now, 

For the angel-seal of Heaven 
Is stamped upon her brow! 


The smile which still is ling’ ring, 


Is whispering of peace, 
Oh mother, look upon her, 
And thine agony will ceas: 
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Star after star of evening, 
Stole forth upon the sky ; 

But by her all unheeded, 
The hours sped swiftly by. 


The dawn is softly breaking, 
She heedeth not its light, 
Nor knew that by her daughter 
She had watched that long, long night. 


And when the sun rose o'er her, 
And bathed her in its ray, 

In death's unbroken slumber, 
Both child and mother lay. 


They laid them down together, 
In the grave's dark dreamless bed, 
And there the winds of midnight 
Chant a requiem for the dead. 


RIGHT OF SECESSION FROM THE UNION. 


Tue true answer to the question of secession from the Union must 
be found in the nature and powers of the complex Government under 


which we live. We must go back to the origin of our Government 
and ascertain the circumstances which attended its formation. We 
must take the Constitution, the bond of Union between the States, and 
observe what it bears upon its face. 

Let us see what can be found there in favor of this doctrine, which 
under the fostering wing of South Carolina has acquired a wondrous 
vitality, and threatens to destroy the harmony of the Republic. The 
power to secede implies that there was a time when the State claiming 
this power acceded to the Union, having been previously entirely inde- 
pendent. But, admitting that the Old Confederation was not a gov- 
ernment, but simply a league, and that the States were separate, inde- 
pendent sovereignties, to what did they accede?’ Not to the Union, 
for we have supposed that as yet there was no Union ; not to the Con- 
stitution, for there was no Constitution, except that which they them- 
selves were about to establish. If then the Union was first formed 
when the Constitution was ratified, we must look to the Constitution 
itself for the power or the want of power in a State to recede. 

But we do not admit that the Union was first formed on the adoption 
of the Constitution. ‘There never has been a time since the Mayflower 
touched the sands of Plymouth, when the parts of our Country were 
separate and foreign to each other, in regard to the ultimate Govern- 
ment. The Colonies were one people in their effort to throw off the 
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yoke of oppression. The very declaration of our National Independ- 
ence shows this: “* When in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one country to dissolve,” &c. Even under the Articles 
of the Old Confederation, loose as it was, the General Congress had 
the right to make requisitions on the States, and to enforce compliance 
by force of arms. Mr. Jefferson himself suggested the propriety of 
sending an armed vessel to levy contributions on delinquent States; 
and Mr. Ellsworth of Conn., who was a member of the Convention for 
forming the Constitution, declared that the object in clothing the gen- 
eral government with additional powers, was to substitute a coercion of 
law for a coercion of arms. But whence came the power to coerce atall, 
if there was no union between the States—if each was as independent 
of the other, as they all had become of the Mother Country ? 

Admitting that the States were independent sovereignties before 
the adoption of the Constitution, which we believe it has been shown 
they were not, what was the relation in which they stood to each other 
by the adoption of the Constitution? It was proposed at the conven- 
tion that the Confederation should be sealenal with such amendments 
and alterations as might be necessary, and a Bill to this effect was 
submitted to the committee to which had been submitted resolutions 
as the basis for the formation of a National Government. This Bill 
the committee rejected and reported the previous resolutions. These 
resolutions were discussed, perfected, and submitted for adoption, not 
to the States, but to the people of the States, and are now the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Nothing can be plainer then, than that 
the people of the United States collectively create a Government em- 
bracing, partly, powers which had been exercised by Congress under 
the previous Confederation, and partly powers which had not been 
previously anywhere assigned ; thus erecting a new and beautiful edi- 
fice from the materials furnished by the Old Confederation, and by the 
inherent rights of political society. 

The words of the Constitution are, “ We the people of the United 
States do ordain and establish this Constitution.” The States, as 
States, are not parties to the contract ‘The people created the State 
Constitutions, and the people created the National Constitution. But 
if a State secede from the Union, it causes the people to fail in their 
allegiance to the National Constitution. In fact, if a State secede 
from the Union, it does not secede as a State, for as a State it was not 
a pe to the Constitution ; it must therefore secede as an aggregation 
of individuals. But the whole number of individuals composing @ 
State have no more power to secede than half of them have, nor the 
half more than the tenth, nor the tenth more than one person. It fol- 
lows, then, that a State has no more authority to separate from the 
Union, than has one individual, living within the limits of a State, to 
refuse obedience to the laws of that State. 

But if the case against the right of secession could not be made out 
from the express terms of the Constitution, it would be clear from the 
results which must necessarily attend the exercise of this power by 
the States. The rightto secede implies the right to judge of the pow- 
ers committed to the General Government, and to decide, ultimately, 
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on the constitutionality of acts of Congress. Here then would be 
State authority superior to and controling that of the General Govern- 
ment. Butif one State has the right to control the acts of the General 
Government, another has an equal right; and when States thus disagree, 
and refuse submission to the General Government, our Union is at 
an end—there is no law but that of foree—our grand and glorious 
Confederation is resolved into its original elements, and the different 
States become but organized associations of lawless bandits. 

Secession, then, as Mr. Webster declares, “ isa revolutionary right, 
but as a practical right under the Constitution, is an absurdity ; for it 
supposes resistance to Government under the authority of Government; 
it supposes dismemberment, without violating the principles of union ; 
it supposes opposition to law, without crime ; it supposes the viola- 
tion of oaths, without responsibility ; it supposes the total overthrow 
of the Government, without revolution.” 





STRAY REFLECTIONS. 


TRANQUILLITY is the proper atmosphere for the life of the soul. 
There never was formed a character, either intellectually or morally 
noble, the foundation of which was not laid in thoughtful seclusion. 
The vulgar notion, that the palpable agents in tumultuous revolutions 
only, are the truly great, is fallacious. ‘These bustlers are no more to 
be compared with those who move great masses with the slow and silent 
lever, in their own retirement, than are actors to the writer of the play. 
Wisdom 1s very chary of her favored children, guarding them in the 
seclusion which she oftenest visits, and seldom sending them forth to 
chaffer and higgle in the market where honors and riches are bought 
and sold. Whoever carefully examines the history of any important 
crisis in human affairs, will often find that the reins of fortune have 
been held in the study of the philosopher and the cell of the recluse. 
Very few, we suspect, imagined that while Dante was wandering in 
poverty and exile he was to influence, more powerfully than any one 
else living, the destinies of his own and the generations immediately 
following. Fewer still, perhaps, four centuries later, were looking to 
the jail on Bedford Bridge for the mightiest moral influence which 
arose even in that age so fruitful in real genius. In the strong-hold of 
his friend the Elector, the Great Reformer accomplished more than 
half his work. ‘The greatest ornaments to English Literature have 
(with perhaps the single exception of Lamb, who could find little plea- 
sant scenery out of Fleet street) been devoted lovers of green retreats 
and contemplation. Milton exults amid the quiet fields :— 


“ Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasure 
While the landscape round it measures.” 


The poet of the Seasons begs of solitude :— 


** Oh, let me pierce thy secret cell, 
And in thy deep recesses dwell.” 
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The “gentle dweller by the lilied Ouse” has dedicated no less than 
eight hundred verses to the praises of this his chief delight. 
Mrs. Barbauld, addressing the Common Father, declares, 


“ With Thee in shady solitudes I walk.” 
Coleridge sighs for 


« A green and silent ¢pot amid the hills, 
A small and silent dell.” 


Kirk White invites us to the fields :— 
* We will seek the woody lane, 
By the hamlet on the plain ;” 


and Young seems to have devoted all his powers, both of contemptu- 
ous ridicule and soothing entreaty, to deter men from the meretricious 
glare of the bustling world. 

Besides the testimony of so many worthy witnesses, retirement is 
itself so soul-soothing and palliative to the heat of the passions, that 
even the vicious are constrained to sound its praises, though few of 
such dare meet its solemn stilluess. ‘The reason is obvious. Fools 
flee sell; the wise court their own acquaintance : and self-examination 
can no more be prosecuted in a bustling activity, than Old Polypheme, 
whose mirror, as the poet tell us, was the ocean, could inspect his 
visage and make his toilet ina tempest. ‘The value of thoughtful se- 
clusion to the whole man, appears to be to that of active and vehement 
exertion, as the worth of the soul to the worth of the mind, the immor- 
tal to the ephemeral ; and for the obvious reason, that the former can 
hardly be cultivated in busy scenes, while the latter may be as well 
quickened in acumen by the rough process of attrition, as firmly 
grounded in judginent by sober reflection, ‘The interests and associ- 
ations connected with the soul, are so exclusively connected with the 
shadowy future, that there can be no less favorable scene for reflection 
upon them, than the absorbing turmoil of the busy present. From the 
great ocean of light existing inthe Divine Mind, there come to the 
darkness in which we groped, but a few faint and feeble rays ; and 
these are soon extinguished in the midst of heated, selfish controver- 
sy, but gleam with new lustre when carefully cherished. ‘The glow- 
worm never shines on stormy nights. 

Our state in the future world shall doubtless be one of the most in- 
tense activity, and that this may be the beneficent and self-rewarding 
energy of the good and happy, instead of the writhings and convulsions 
of the lost, there must, doubtless be an actis ity of good during our pro- 
bation. But, as itis the spiritual part of our nature, by which we are 
allied to the future, we are not to imagine that physical exertion is 
alone or even perhaps mainly requisite. ‘The soul is the life of the 
man; its sloth is his death, and the soul grows slothful from the neg- 
lect to which it is subjected in the crowd, but acts and exults in its na- 
tive powers when the clamors of the body are silenced in seclusion. 

Nor have the advantages and delights of retirement appeared obvi- 
ous to religious men only. ‘The influence of worldly scenes is most 
exquisitely set forth by the oft-quoted simile in Shelley’s Adonais :— 
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* Life, like a dome with many-color'd glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


The references to the delights of seclusion, in Childe Harold, are 
too numerous and well known to need mention here. 
The adaptedness of the scenes of nature to furnish rich delight to 
a contemplative disposition, unequivocally indicates the will of the 
Common Father, with regard to our occasional seclusion from the 
world. No mind is so constituted that there are not some scenes in 
Nature fitted to afford it delight. Akenside has beautifully referred to 
the subject :— 
* One pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 
Another sighs for harmony and grace 
And gentlest beauty.” 


In fact, the Universe is but a beautiful, variegated picture, drawn by 
the pencil of the Creator, to attract the contemplations of His children, 
that, by occasionally abstracting ourselves from mortal interests, and 
considering the sublime harmony of His works, we may be prepared 
for that absorbing study of Himself, which is doubtless to constitute, 
in great part, the beatitude of the Better World. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


We pray you, gentle Reader, don’t look to the “ Table” for smooth phrases, or ac- 
curate composition. We have labored too Jong in the endeavor to euit the various 
tastes for which we cater, to have any energy left to continue the wearisome office 
here. Besides, it is no small relief that, ufter the toil of obtaining some forty odd 
pages for the press, we may turn aside to hold a little familiar talk with you. 

The “ blues” are not peculiar to “ gentlemen who have recently entered college.” 
We have enjoyed that delightful ailing, with all the “ ecstacy of woe,” more than 
once since we first saw South Middle. We shall not attempt to define the beatitude 
to which we refer ; for they who have experienced it need no explanation, and they 
who have not, could not understand us. It will be much more intelligible to present 
an instance of the thing itself in proprid person’. If any reader inquires what the 
‘blues’ have to do with our Maga., let him know that we have scribbled long enough to 
please him, and now intend to scribble for our own personal satisfaction. 

We came across one of the Quintumvirate, the other day, (who, poor soul, is sadly 
subject to the disease in its very worst form,) just when the fit was on him. He was 
evidently a disheartened man. We had before seen him when he appeared as though 
he would have given the world for a stout string of hemp. But we had never seen 
in the lines of his phiz such a dogged and immovable resolution ‘ henceforth to count 
hope his enemy.” His arms were thrust into his indispensable pockets (though he 
could have dispensed with them as useless appendages) to the elbows. There was 
that resigned expression of utter despair about his countenance, which we have some- 
times seen in the face of a sheep hemmed in between two mischievous boys, without 
much ground for hope of getting out. His eye-balls were rolling about in the bot- 
toms of their sockets, like a bullet in a shot-bag, and with about the same lustre. 
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His face was twisted into the shape of a scalene triangle ; and, in fact, the tout en- 
semble of the poor fellow was decidedly wo-begone. We tried, as in duty bound, to 
cheer him up; told him that he was young, and had probably a long life before him, 
which he said he knew before. ‘Then we suggested that as his fortune couldn't 
change for the worse, the next alteration would probably be in his favor. This last 
idea seemed quite reviving, and we began to hope that reason was returning. But 
soon he relapsed into his old state, and commenced so dolorous a train of musings that 
we shall not be able to forget it for a month. “ Ah, my friend,” said he, while bis 
visage began to lengthen, till it became an interminable straight line, “ you can but 
ill imagine the insatiable canker-worm of grief which is gnawing at my heart. I 
have often tried to put on a smooth face ; but that terrible work is still going on with- 
in, and I cannot stop it. Many a stern old oak, that has braved storm after storm, 
has fallen at last through the ceaseless guawing of the worm at its heart; and many 
a soul, that was never bowed by the weight of affliction, has failed at last through the 
cankering of inward gricf. ‘The young soul awakes to the struggle of life with all 
the energy of resolution and the vivacity of hope; but there are seasons when the 
strings of a man’s heart are strained almost to the breaking, and the rough winds 
of adversity sweep strains of melancholy music from those quivering cords. Judge 
me not by your own lightsome heart. You are interested in the world and its vani- 
ties ; but I—I (we wish, dear reader, you could have seen his face just then) am 
often terrified with visions too horrible to be described. J will, however, reveal to you 
something of one which (aud he looked tremblingly back over first one shoulder and 
then the other) lately appeared to me. It was evening. 1 was sitting in my room, 
in just the mood in which I generally receive these spiritual mssengers. ‘The embers 
in the fireplace had nearly died out. You remember that sweet verse in the Foouteps 
of Angelsa— 


* When the evening lamps nre faded, 
And, like giants grim and tall, 
Shadows from the titful fire-lght 
Dance upon the parlor wall" — 


don't you?” “ Yes,” said we, “ but you needn't undertake to compare any of your 
visions with Longfellow's.” “ Longfellow is nothing to me,” he exclaimed, with as 
much indignation as he could express with that interminable straight line for a face; 
“ but I only quoted his words to describe the appearance of my room on that memo- 
rable evening. But to proceed ; every thing about the room combined to remind me 
of the transitory nature of earthly things. ‘The dying embers, the flickering light, the 
fading outlines of the furniture, brought sombre reflections to my mind. But, as is 
usual with me, my reflections were not only melancholy but frightful. My room 
seemed filled with horrid shapes of Evil, with fiery-balls glaring horribly vnon me from 
all directions through the thickening gloom. I shuddered and seemed about to sink 
upon the floor, when a long bony finger was laid upon my shoulder. By a spasmodic 
effort 1 mustered just strength enough to turn my head, (and he began again to twitch 
his head wildly and convulsively over his shoulder,) when, O horrors! what a counte- 
nance returned my gaze! It were utterly vain to attempt a description ; but all the 
terrors of all the hideous shapes which ever visited me in my night-visions seemed 
collected in horrible countenance. But, not to keep you longer in suspense, (and his 
voice grew solemn with every word,) the Shape drew nearer, and, with a malignant 
grin, whispered its appalling accents in my ear, ‘ Any more copy? the forms are 
nearly all set up, and we want three pages of Table.’ ‘ Mercy! bless me!’ ex- 
claimed I, ‘ this is ‘s number, not mine.’ The exertion partly dispelled my terror, 
and before I had fairly awakened from my reverie, the Devil had vanished.” 
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Matters about College seem to be progressing very much as usually. The new 
Catalogue shows a smaller number of undergraduates by nearly fifty, than the last, a 
circumstance which materially affects our subscription-list. But these temporary flue- 
tuations have nothing to do with the prosperity of our venerable University. ‘The ap- 
pearance of “ Scholars of the House” on the Catalogue occasions some gossip: this 
title is, we are informed by one of those in authority, the original one given to this 
Foundation by Dean Berkely, and is revived from reepect to his memory. 

There has been but little severe sickness in College this term; but we have not 
been altogether privileged above the common lot of humanity. Last vacation, while 
we were enjoying the delightful pleasures of rest from study and of intercourse with 
friends, a member of the Class of '48, unable to reach his home, sank gradually down 
to his grave, within sight of the College walls. He had not been long with us, for he 
entered at an advanced standing, and Death cut him down almost as soon as he com- 
menced his course. But we had seen him enough to learn to value his many excel- 
lent qualities, and to confidently cherish the belief, that his career would be honorable 
to himeelf and useful to the world. Before he was removed from his room to one in 
town, with the few comforts which a College room can possibly afford a sick man, he 
exhibited a patience and a resignation which we have seldom seen equaled. We had 
not the privilege of standing by his death-bed ; but there is substantial evidence that 
his nak and gentle spirit has escaped from the wearisome cares of the world to eternal 
security and joy. Asa tribute of respect to his memory, the following resolutions were 
passed by the Class: 

“ Whereas, in the dealings of an all-wise Providence, our classmate, Pritaxper 8. Bee ey, has been 
taken from us by death ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with the friends, and above all, with the widowed mother of 
the deceased, in this their deep affliction. 

Resolved, That we mourn this loss to our class, of one who, as a thorough and ready scholar, and a 
pleasant and companion, endeared himself to all who knew him. 

Resolved, That we present a copy of these resolutions to the mother and friends of the deceased, 


and that they be published in each of the three following papers, viz: ‘The New Haven Palladium, the 
Bridgeport Standard, and the New York Observer.” 


We have a couple of morceaux, which our readers can swallow at their leisure. The 
first is old, but would be excellent if it was not spoiled in the translation : 


THE PRAISES OF NOTHING, 
FROM THE LATIN OF PASBERET. 


Whatever regions, from her heavenly throne, 
Great Ceres looks upon ; or wheresoe’er 

Old Father Ocean, with his liquid arms, 
Encompasses the earth ; free from decay, 
Nothing exists without an origin. 

Immortal Nothing ; Nothing ever blest! 

But how, if immortality and bliss 

Evince both majesty and power Divine, 

Must homage e'er be rendered to the Gods, 
Which Nothing, by as worthy title, claims? 
Nothing is more refreshing to the heart 

Than the secret influence of heaven's blest light ; 
Nothing is more delightful to the sense 

Than are the vernal hours ; Nothing more sweet 
Than shaded gardens, where cool waters flow. 
Nothing blooms fairer than the verdant mead, 
And breathes more gently than the Zephyr’s sigh. 
Nothing is sacred 'mid the clash of arms: 
Nothing remains unharmed on fields of blood. 
Nothing is safe in treaties, Nothing just in peace. 
Happy the man (‘Tibullus once averred) 

Who Nothing owns. He fears no treachery : 
He dreads no fire, nor robbers’ violence ; 

Nor ever wrangles for his rights in courts. 

And e’en the Wise Man, whom the Stoics boast, 
Who cheerfully submits all things to fate, 
Adniires and longs for Nothing. 
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Nothing is \oftier than the far-off stars : 
Nothing unknown to th’ all-beholding sun. 
And, Mummius, thou, though blest with noblest powers, 
‘To penetrate through Nature's mysteries, 
And scan her deep arcana, seem’st (forgive 
My high presumption) to be ignorant 
Of Nothing. Nothing gleams with clearer light 
Than the bright orb of day, or glitt’ring fire. 
Touch Nothing, aud thou'lt be compelled to own 
That, without substance, Nothing may be touched. 
Look upon Nothing, and thou straight shall learn 
That, without color, Nothing may be seen. 
Nothing can hear the dumb discourse, can speak 
When voiceless, walk the earth without a limb, 
Without a wing can soar through liquid air. 
Nothing, that hath nor place nor motive power, 
Can wander through th’ immeasurable void. 
Nothing more useful is to human kind 
Than the great art of healing. 
And whomsoe’er stern Charon, in his bark, 
Hath ferried to the dreary shades below, 
Across the sunless waters, Nothing can recall 
To light and life ; for Nothing moves 
Th’ inexorabie will of gloomy Dis, 
And works its pleasures with the thread of Fate. 
Those earth-born giants, whom the Olympian Sire 
O'erwhelmed upon the plains of Phiegra, felt 
That Nothing than the thunderbolt of Jove 
Is to be dreaded more. Nothing extends 
Beyond the confines of the Universe : 
The Gods dread Nothing. 

Why too long prolong 


My tedious strain? fair Virtue is leas fair 





Than Nothing : Nothing is more glorious 
Than Virtue. Nothing holds its proud estate 
Matchless, supreme, above the throne of Jove. 


The second is pathetic. “If ye have tears, prepare to shed them now.” 


BALLAD OF BROOKFIELD. 
i remember when a little boy and then was thrown into a prizon dark 
of heering mother tel and kept there day and nite, 
the story of the Dredful Fate they centensed Him to stay for life 
which a family befel. in the prizon dark and lone 
twas on the southern boundary line but when a few short yeers had flew 
of famous brook field town he so reformed had grone 
that there once stood an old brown hous that thay thot thay wood let Him out 
which now has tumbled down. and set the prizoner free. 
a man whos morals was not Good and now his natural caracter 
did dwel within the same u all wil shortly see 
he had 5 children grone up no sunner had he left the yard 
and CanTEeR was the name. and got out of his keepers way 
3 suns there was, & dawters 2 than strate to a stable went 
but O their dredful Fate and stole a Hors and Shay 
ipray u alattenshun give and then thay brot poor tommas back 
and | will it relate. and poot him in his cel 
horace the oldest of them all and whether he'll ever get out agane 
a dredful crime did doo is more than i can tel! 
and for the same was taken up loren, the youngest of them all 
and in a dungeon threw some munny stole | day 
his trial came, the juge declared so in the peleen 20 years 
that Aorace should be hung. he now has got to stay. 
so with a halter roung his nek the Girls got drunk and their father beet 
he from the scaffold swung. and so to jale ware sent 
tommas the 2d of the bois while the fathers hart with greef was broke 
did rob a hous | nite and down to the Grave Ae went. 


Contributions for the next No. must be sent in immediately. 
A most perilous, but unavoidable haste in composition and - must ¢x- 
cuse the introduction of the word contemporary, line 24, p. 370 of Vol. XII, No. 8. 








